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DANIEL O'CONNELL. 


Daniel O’Connell was a Celt. He was born some four 
months after the farmers of Lexington and Concord had 
begun the harrying of Britain and all the circumstances 
of his origin contributed to make him the worthy successor in 
this work. His family was of pure old Irish stock. His 
ancestors had stood well in the ancient clans in the ante- 
English days. They had fought the English in Ireland and 
on the Continent. They had clung to the ancient faith 
when the Saxon had forced on the people a hated and 
incomprehensible reform. They had suffered loss of estates 
under the ruthless confiscations of the conquerors. In all 
the essentials he was fully equipped at the outset for win- 
ning the favor of the people of his heart. 

What, now, did it involve to be a Celt in Ireland at the end 
of the eighteenth century? It was to be one of the lowest in 
the social scale of that island. It was to belong to a popu- 
lation who were chiefly tenants in a society where the status 
of landlord was essential to any prominent position; who 
were almost to a man Catholics, where Protestantism was 
the sole path to public or professional dignity or influence ; 
who were under the ban of a law which excluded them from 
the higher, and of a tradition and custom sterner than law 
which excluded them from the lower, functions and respons- 
ibilities of political service. Under these disqualifications 
Daniel O’Connell was born and was reared to manhood. 
At his death he was socially, professionally, and politically 
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the peer of any man in Ireland; and he owed this to his 
own exertions alone. 

O’Connell was educated in France. The Catholic 
schools of that land were the chief resource of the people 
of Ireland who could afford the expense ; for as British policy 
had once prohibited, so it still discouraged, the intellectual 
training of Irish Catholics at home. His stay abroad was 
shortened by the developments of the French Revolution, 
and after studying for a time in London he was admitted 
to the bar in 1798. In that year begins definitely the 
career which we wish to trace. 

Seventeen hundred and ninety-eight is a date of gloomy 
memory for Ireland. It was the year in which was enacted 
a sad tragedy of insurrection. The participants were, first, 
a small knot of Irish Protestants, intoxicated with the doc- 
trines of the French Revolution and filled with mad dreams 
of an Irish Republic ; and second, a host of Roman Catho- 
lic peasants, of the most ignorant class, wholly incapable of 
appreciating the objects of the leaders, but ready with blind 
fury to visit on the English and the Protestants the accumu- 
lated hatred of generations. The uprising was a dismal 
failure. Protestant, or rather, perhaps, atheistic, Anglo-Irish- 
men could be no leaders for the Catholic Celts. The chiet in- 
surgents were promptly taken and executed; the rank and 
file gained a short success in one county, only to show them- 
selves unworthy of it; fiendish atrocities by the Catholic 
peasants were balanced by hideous barbarities on the part 
of the Protestant soldiery, and the unhappy land sank into 
a shocked and shuddering stupor. 

The effects of this wretched affair on Ireland’s politics 
were enormous. Most important for our purpose was the 
fact that it afforded the British ministry the long sought op- 
portunity to frame a final indictment against the Irish Par- 
liament. A legislature that could not prevent such out- 
breaks of race and religious malevolence was, prima facte, 
unfit for its functions. With this plea, and with more potent if 
less honorable arguments, Great Britain forced through the 
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Act of Union, and in 1800 the independent Irish Parliament, 
by its own vote, ceased to exist. 

The depth of indignation, the intensity of rage, with 
which the abolition of their Parliament affected the greater 
part of all classes of the Irish people need not be described. 
To both Catholics and Protestants, to Anglo-Irish and Celts» 
the disappearance of this most conspicuous, most ven- 
erated symbol of political autonomy, was a grievance of an 
especially bitter type. Yet so cunningly and effectively had 
the promoters of the project muzzled the natural mouth- 
pieces of Irish complaint, that an oppressive silence hung 
for vears over the island. 

During these years the genius of O’Connell was tem- 
pered by indignation and ripened by reflection. His first 
public address, a protest made in 1800 against the Union, 
was not remarkable for either thought or expression, but 
it struck the key note of his whole career. The theme of 
the youthful orator before the two hundred citizens of Dub- 
lin was essentially the same as that which stirred and fired 
two hundred thousand Irishmen forty-three years later at 
the Hill of Tara. In his youth he opposed the passage of 
the Act of Union; his whole after life was a passionate 
struggle for its repeal. 

But a question other than that of repeal was the first to 
develop O’Connell’s abilities as a leader. Before Ireland 
could become an independent nation, she must have a politi- 
cal people. While five-sixths of her population cowered 
under the religious and political despotism of the other 
sixth, she could neither attain nor derserve antonomy. To 
remove the disabilities under which the Catholics labored, 
and to raise the masses to political significance would be 
the first effective step toward repeal. 

For twenty years after the Union O’Connell devoted his 
time chiefly to his protession. But he never lost sight of the 
Catholic question. His law practice grew steadily under 
the development of his peculiar ability. It was not the 
wealth that he valued so much as the reputation which was 
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the other reward of his energy. And he had less care for 
the name of first counsel in Ireland than for recognition as 
leader of the Roman Catholics. The character of the political 
situation afforded him ample opportunities for combining 
forensic with popular glory. Judges invariably, and juries 
whenever political questions were involved, were exclusively 
Protestant. Parties to suits, and especially defendants in 
the quasi-political cases were, for obvious reasons, mostly 
Catholics. With sectarian bitterness always at extreme 
intensity, and with anti-Catholic prejudice often the chief 
qualification for judicial position, the character of the just- 
ice administered may easily be imagined. From this com- 
bination of circumstances arose O’Connell’s popular suc- 
cess. As counsel for a Catholic before a Protestant judge, 
prosecuting officer, and jury, he was wholly in his element. 
The Hibernian pugnacity in him made him only the hap- 
pier in the face of the odds. His vast legal learning held 
the judges in awe; his exceeding keenness in repartee se- 
cured immunity from undue interruptions from the prose- 
cuting officers; and thus free, he treated the jury and the 
spectators who flocked to his cases to exhibitions of elo- 
quence, relevant and irrelevant, which never failed to move 
the profoundest feeling of all within hearing. 

He did not always get his verdict. On the contrary, in 
any important case involving political questions, he fre- 
quently based his whole address on the assumption that 
justice was hopeless. His most famous case was that of a 
charge of seditious libel against the editor of a Dublin pa- 
per. The article involved was in reference to the Viceroy, 
and was couched in terms which at the present day 
seem unwarrantably bitter. O’Connell had no hope of se- 
curing his client’s acquittal. It would have been almost 
hopeless in a Catholic tribunal. But here was an admirable 
opportunity for an appeal to the popular prejudice. O’Con- 
nell, accordingly, devoted most of his summing up to a phi- 
lippic against the Protestant ascencancy. Under the thin 
disguise of an hypothetical case in another country, he de- 
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nounced the judges as prejudiced scoundrels. The jury he 
assailed to their faces in terms of unmitigated contumely 
and contempt, as a set of hypocrites, bound to find verdicts 
against Catholics without reference to the evidence, as a 
part of a general system by which the Protestant ascen- 
dancy was to be maintained. 

As a stimulus to the Roman Catholic cause, the speech 
was wonderful success. But for the unlucky client the case 
was different. When the expected verdict of guilty was 
brought in, the prosecuting attorney made O’Connell’s 
speech the basis of a motion for a severer sentence, and in 
spite of the victim’s protest, even to the extent of disclaim- 
ing his counsel, the court acted upon the suggestion. 

Such instances as this illustrate how O’Connell gained 
the attention of Ireland. As he travelled on the court cir- 
cuits from one end of the island to the other, his fame 
spread to the remotest nooks of the country, and touched 
the despised Celts with the consciousness of new possibili- 
ties. But it was not alone in the courts of law that the rep- 
utation of the man was developed. His relations with the 
Catholics were not exclusively professional. His sympathy 
with their burdens was not entirely altruistic. Asa devoted 
and conscientious adherent of the ancient church, O’Con- 
nell experienced in his own personal situation the limita- 
tions with which his people were so closely surrounded. It 
was to the better class of Catholics that the existing legal 
restrictions were now the most galling. Exclusion from 
office or from professional honors at the hands of the gov- 
ernment could not seriously oppress the peasants. But to 
the Catholic landlord, who saw all the sources of influence 
and authority in his county irrevocably in the hands of his 
less worthy and less honorable neighbor, and to the Catho- 
lic lawyer who, in the distribution of the dignities and emol- 
uments of bench and bar, was passed over for some obscure 
but sufficiently bigoted Protestant, the sting of inferiority 
was very real. O’Connell early gave evidence that in the 
law he was worthy of every honor ; but none was forthcoming, 
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so far as official recognition was concerned. He early mani- 
fested an oratorical talent which, combined with his other 
qualities, was conclusive as to his political genius ; but there 
was no room tor a Catholic in local or imperial government. 
The consciousness of these facts was ever a source of bit- 
terness to O’Connell. He was ambitious and he knew his 
power. He was a natural leader, who in another country 
would have been a statesman, but in Ireland was obliged to 
be a demagogue. 

The peculiarities of his genius made him from the out- 
set conspicuous in the movement of the Roman Catholics for 
relief from their burdens. Pitt, when forcing the Union, had 
intimated that relief should follow that measure. Ten vears 
later the promise was as far from fulfillment as ever. The 
natural leaders of the Catholics — the few nobles, the higher 
clergy, and the wealthier old families —interested them- 
selves in a quiet way, from time to time, by discussing their 
grievances and bringing them to the attention of the gov- 
ernment. But the Orange Society, which embraced most of 
the leading Irish Protestants, always interposed vehement 
objections to any change, and with unvarying success. 

In 1805 a feeling began to be manifest among the Cath- 
olics that something in the way of public and formal peti- 
tion to Parliament for relief would be desirable, Objection 
was made by the more conservative leaders on the ground 
that dignified silence was their proper attitude, and that noth- 
ing could more worthily and effectivley appeal to Parliament 
than the plain facts of the injustice done them. It was at 
this time that O’Connell appeared in the field where he was 
destined to immortalize himself. Here began that career 
of activity in immediate connection with the Roman Catholic 


cause which never ceased, which scarcely relaxed, till all 
legal disabilities were a thing of the past. 

Nothing was further from O’Connell’s nature than a pol- 
icy of silence, dignified or undignified, in any public cause, 
and particularly in one involving as it seemed to him the 
most fundamental principles of justice. He threw himself 
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with ardor into the movement for petition, and contributed 
much to its success. From this beginning was developed the 
system by which some reminder of Roman Catholic griev- 
ances was presented at almost every session of Parliament for 
twenty years. O’Connell assumed from the outset a promi- 
nent position in the little group ot leaders who represented 
the cause at Dublin. His energy and boldness excited some 
protest from the more timid and conservative of his col- 
leagues, but his eloquence and enthusiasm were ex- 
ceedingly effective with the masses. Though the measures 
of agitation which he proposed startled his friends as 
well as their numerous and vigilant Orange enemies, yet 
his legal acumen was in general fully equal to the task of 
avoiding the snares and pitfalls with which the statutes 
abounded. In the course of four or five years from the in- 
ception of the movement, Catholic relief was the greatest 
question of the day in Ireland, and in the British Parlia- 
ment itself was exciting attention even in the midst of the 
absorbing topics of the Napoleonic war. 

And almost imperceptibly O'Connell had come to be in 
Ireland the most influential Catholic. Not that he was the 
nominal leader. Lord Fingal, the oldest of the small body 
of Irish Catholic peers, was by the traditional order of 
things, entitled to the first distinction ; and the archbishops 
and bishops of the church were respected as the natural 
guardians of its interests. But in comparison with their 
cautious diplomatic course, full of obsequious deference to 
established authority, the bold and positive programme laid 
down by O'Connell, his insistence on equal rights as nat- 
ural justice, his scathing denunciations of the Orangemen 
and his utter defiance of the scandalized government’s puny 
efforts to entrap him in the meshes of the law —all exer- 
cised a wonderful fascination on the rank and file of his 
fellow religionists. 

And yet between. 1815 and 1820 the cause of relief fell ap- 
parently into hopeless decay. The reason was primarily a 
division among the Roman Catholics themselves. Bickering 
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and dissension on questions of policy engendered indeci- 
sion and weakness. O’Connell and the people maintained 
that unqualified emancipation must alone be the aim of the 
movement. To the old leaders and the upper classes any 
relief seemed worthy of acceptance, even though obtained 
under unpalatable conditions and limitations. <A very nat- 
ural antagonism between the radical ideas of O’Connell and 
the conservative policy of the so-called natural guardians 
of the church, contributed to increase the tension. The 
whole movement for relief fell into desuetude, and the gov- 
ernment at Dublin took advantage of the situation in 
1815 to forbid any further meetings of the Catholic Com- 
mittee, the body of which had conducted the agitation. 

Thus may be said to have closed the preparatory stage 
of O’Connell’s career. For eight years after the dissolution 
of the Catholic Committee there was no systematic agita- 
tion. Bills for relief were pretty regularly betore Parlia- 
ment, but were always voted down at an early stage of their 
consideration. O'Connell busied himself with various devices 
for keeping up theinterest of the people in the question. As 
no formally organized meeting of representatives was al- 
lowed by the government, he instituted series of aggregate 
meetings as they were called — public assemblies like our 
mass-meetings. These he encouraged in all parts of the 
country, and himself very frequently addressed them. He 
wrote public letters to the press, and in all possible ways 
sought to keep in motion the forces of public sentiment. 
But not till 1823 did he hit upon the idea which realized all 
his desires. In that year was founded his famous Catholic 
Association. 

By this time a marked liberalizing tendency was dis- 
cernible in the British public mind. In Ireland itself a 
very respectable number of Protestants were favorable to 
the grant of all political rights to the Catholics, and in Eng- 
land only the more extreme Tories were absolutely against 
it. But these same Tories dominated the British govern- 
ment, with their stronghold in the House of Lords. Keep- 
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ing their eyes fixed on the past three centuries, they reso- 
lutely refused to consider the evidences of change in Irish 
conditions which were urged upon their attention. An Irish 
Catholic embodied two things which no Tory could regard 
as compatible with concern in the exalted and exclusive 
business of politics: first, he was an Irishman; second, he 
was a Roman Catholic. The synonyms to these terms were 
piously believed to be ‘“‘miscreant” and “traitor.” These 
views, based primarily on dense ignorance and _ hide- 
bound prejudice, were diligently fostered and sustained 
by that faction of the Protestants in Ireland to whom the 
possession of a divine right to hold or control all the offices 
of government there was a cardinal fact of creation. It 
was through the medium of this faction that Englishmen de- 
rived what vague ideas they had about Ireland. The formal 
organ of the violent anti-Catholic feeling was the Orange 
Society. In this association, secret and oath-bound, was con- 

centrated all that was most hateful to the mass of the Irish peo- 
. ple. Among its members were included the leading officials of 
the Dublin administration, and the symbol of its character 
was its famous toast: “The glorious, pious, and immortal 
memory of William, Prince of Orange.” 

The forces with which O’Connell had to reckon in as- 
suming the position of Irish Catholic leader, were these: 
On the one side the British Tory government, its depend- 
ency the Irish administration, and that part of the Irish 
popular sentiment which was represented by the Orangemen ; 
on the other side the liberal sentiment in England, finding 
representation more or less in the Whig party, the corres- 
ponding party among the Protestants in Ireland, the mass 
of Irish Catholics as a whole, and finally the “ Ribbon- 
men,” that particularly troublesome part of the Catholics 
which was addicted to agrarian agitation. 

To secret societies and to methods tending to physical 
force, O’Connell was constitutionally opposed. He sought 
first to inspire all about him with his own firm conviction 
that he could achieve at least the relief of the Catholics by 
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wholly constitutional means. The chronic disorder and 
lawlessness promoted by the “ Ribbonmen ” were obstacles 
to his purpose ; for they gave the pretext for coercion. The 
intervals were rare, indeed, when the Irish magistrates were 
not authorized by law to exercise perfectly arbitrary power 
in suppressing newspapers, prohibiting meetings, imprison- 
ing suspects, and other similar proceedings. Absolute force 
was the favorite way then, as it has continued to be most of 
the time since, to contro] the irrepressible Irishmen. But 
the danger of such exceptional authority was widely recog- 
nized by the liberal thinkers of the day, and the likelihood 
of its abuse when lodged in the hands of a class bitterly 
hostile to the mass of the people, was freely conceded. It 
was the standing complaint of O'Connell that the coercion 
laws enacted to suppress the “ Ribbonmen,” were chiefly 
employed against perfectly lawful efforts to secure Catholic 
relief. The same situation that exists to-day was the text 
of his invective: a population struggling for suppressed 
rights, ruled by arbitrary power vested in officials who bv 
race and religion, by traditional prejudice and present inter- 
est, were wholly antipathetic to any such claims. 

The laws against secret associations were very vifrorous, 
and by what was known as the Convention Act, every 
meeting of persons who should assume to be delegates from 
other bodies was prohibited. O’Connell’s organization, 
theretore, must be public and must be free from all repre- 
sentative character. Qualification for membership was 
very simple — merely the payment of a guinea a year. The 
management was in the hands of a committee, self-chosen, 
and distinctly disclaiming to represent anybody. O’Con- 


nell was the soul of the organization. He it was who in- 
duced leading men, both lay and clergy, to give the affair 
their sanction and support. He did about all the work that 
was done to arouse a public interest that had become torpid. 
He wrote and spoke incessantly, giving up his law prac- 
tice very largely for that purpose. At first the meetings 
of the Associations were so small as to be contemptible. 
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Gradually attention was attracted. Membership, and hence 
funds, began to increase. The more conservative Catholics, 
who maintained their old suspicions of the bold and impet- 
uous agitator, were gradually won over by his enthusiastic 
but scrupulously law-abiding policy. With the adhesion of 
the leading Roman Catholic clergy, O'Connell saw his way 
clear to a project that promised everything. The lesser 
clergy, the parish priests, were the most intimate and nat- 
ural leaders of the great masses of the people. With the 
aid of this lowest order of the hierachy the common people 
could be brought into the movement, and all Ireland could 
work in unison. 

Gradually, then, the membership of the Association was 
extended along these lines. Encouraged by the example of 
their superiors, every priest took up the work. Subordi- 
nate branches of the Association were opened everywhere. 
Weekly meetings to protest against the restrictions on the 
Roman Catholics were held in every parish in the kingdom. 
O’Connell was everywhere and everything. He made 
speeches, wrote letters, held consultations, gave counsel, 
but in all kept before every one the first principle of the 
movement—tHhat no law must be violated, no physical 
force must be thought of. In 1824 he carried out the plan 
of the * Catholic Rent,” subscriptions of a penny a month 
for the use of emancipation. That amount entitled the sub- 
scriber to associate-membership in the great organization. 
The project was a wonderful success. Money began to 
flow in in amounts that astonished O’Connell himself. 
Every parish had its collector, usually the parish priest. 
The desire to subscribe became almost a craze. The entire 
Roman Catholic population, and no small number of liberal 
Protestants, were consolidated into a single effective ma- 
chine, and at the lever that controlled the whole stood 
O’Connell. Newspapers were established favorable to the 
cause, chapels were built where Orange influence had pre- 
vented it before, lawyers were provided capable of main- 
taining the interests of Roman Catholics before prejudiced 
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magistrates, petitions were prepared to go to Parliament, 
and in many other ways the consciousness of their rights 
and strength was inspired, not only in the Roman Catholics 
themselres, but in their enemies. 

Two years after the foundation of the “Catholic Asso- 
ciation,” it, and not the legal authorities, was the real gov- 
ernment of Ireland. And this, though no law had been 
violated. Sir Robert Peel, then Irish Secretary of the 
British Ministry, and popularly known in Ireland as Orange 
Peel, determined that the Association must be suppressed. As 
no act existed by which this could be effected, a law devised 
especially for the purpose was duly enacted, but as the right 
to meet and petition for redress of grievances was a most 
sacred and fundamental principle of much vaunted English 
liberty, it was not considered wise to deny it entirely. Here 
was O’Connell’s opportunity. The “Catholic Association” 
promptly dissolved; but in a month or so a new one was 
organized on a plan which carefully avoided every feature 
which the law declared illegal. And thus the agitation con- 
tinued on precisely the same lines as before. O’Connell 
boasted that he could drive a coach and six through any 
Act Parliament might pass to suppress him, and the govern- 
ment was obliged to confess that on this occasion he was 
successful. 

In 1829 the primary object of the great agitator — the 
liberation of the Roman Catholic voters from the dictation 
of Protestant landlords —was obtained. The state of af- 
fairs in Ireland by that time was, from the point of view of 
legitimate government, intolerable. Some forms of author- 
itv were maintained by the administration, but as to real 
power, it had none. An ordinance of the Lord-Lieutenant 
had effect only as it was endorsed by the Association; a 
resolution of the latter had immediately the effect of law- 
And the Association was, in fact, Daniel O’Connell. On 
the will and word of that one man, hung practically the ex- 
istence of organized society. Forcible measures for over- 
throwing the agitator were impossible, for, as the Lord- 
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Lieutenant contessed, the army was so contaminated with 
the prevailing sentiment, that it could not be trusted, and 
English public opinion had manifested unmistakable svmpa- 
thy with the cause of the Roman Catholics. 

The climax came when O’Connell himself, incapable as 
he was of taking his seat, was elected a member of Parlia- 
ment. Befcre the prospect of a never-ending series of 
Catholics presenting themselves to the House only to be re- 
fused admittance, with all the series of excitement, which 
that would occasion, the ministry gave way. In the House 
of Commons Sir Robert Peel, and in the Lords the Duke 
of Wellington — both long distinguished as uncompromising 
foes of Catholic rights —carried through the bill opening 
parliament and all the offices of the government save two to 
the hated sect. This was O’Connell’s greatest triumph. 
Spitefully denied the privilege of sitting by his first election, 
he was returned a second time and took his seat in the 
midst of his English foes. But here English doggedness 
triumphed over Irish enthusiasm. That the Catholics should 
have the right to hold office it had been necessary to con- 
cede; but that they should actually exercise the right could 
never be allowed. After a time of hesitation and negotia- 
tion the English politicians finally revealed a resolution to 
continue Irish government under the old system, and to deny 
the agitator any voice in its counsels. And O’Connell as 
promptly opened the batteries of another agitation — this 
time for Repeal of the Union. 

The old association had been again and finally disolved 
at the attainment of emancipation. The ministry, in an in- 
comprehensibly silly attempt to maintain its dignity, had 
coupled with the Catholic relief bill an act to abolish the or- 
ganization which had really secured it. And in utter 
despair of repressing O’Connell by any form of law, they 
had resorted to the principle of absolutism and enacted that 
the lord lieutenant should for two vears be authorized to 
suppress by force any association or assembly which he 
chose to declare dangerous. So long as this act continued 
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in force not even the genius of O’Conuell sutliced to 
evade it. 

But meanwhile, as member of parliament the great agi- 
tator had taken a prominent part in the legislation of the 
day. It is proverbially difficult for a man whose habits of 
thought and speech have been fixed in other fields to suc- 
ceed in the House of Commons. Many were the pro- 
phecies that the rough eloquence which had led the Irish 
masses would fail utterly before the critical judgment of the 
British law-makers. But all such anticipations were falsi- 
fied; from his first appearance he compelled attention by 
the strength and variety of his endowments. In business 
not pertaining to Ireland he sided strongly with the liberal 
and reforming policy of the Whigs. And some slight im- 
provements in Irish conditions were thus effected, but it was 
not till 1835 that long foreshadowed changes in British 
politics and effective management of Irish elections gave 
to O’Connell, with some forty Irish members pledged to re- 
peal, the balance of power in the House, and with it the 
opportunity to use parliamentary methods as his main re- 
liance for the improvement of his people. He stood then 
where Parnell stood in 1885, and he set the example which 
the latter followed of turning to the most liberal of the Eng- 
lish parties for mutual support. 

For about five years from this time the centre of O’Con- 
nell’s activity was in the House of Commons. The Eng- 
lish Whigs —to whom he had more than once applied the 
stern alliteration, “bloody, base and brutal ”—but who 
were always more inclined than the Tories to favor the 
Irishmen’s views of their own rights, now bid for the re- 
pealer’s parliamentary support by a thorough reform in the 
administration at Dublin. A lord lieutenant was appointed 
who entered into close relations with O'Connell. The agi- 
tator himself was intended for the responsible office of At- 
torney General for Ireland, but at the last moment the sug- 
gestion aroused such intense hostility in official circles that 


it had to be abandoned. The lesser administrative positions 
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were filled with men of liberal views and without reference 
to religious belief. Catholics actually became influential in 
the government and a long cherished dream of O’Connell’s 
was realized. 

But while the government in Ireland was thus acting up 
to its understanding with O’Connell the success of the com- 
pact in the Halls of Parliament was not so striking. The 
House of Lords was more of a real power in the British 
Constitution then than it is now, and stung to frenzy by the 
evidence of O’Connell’s influence, in each case rejected the 
bills, or so modified them as seriously to impair their desired 
effect. ! 

But their surest ground for confidence in this position 
was the consciousness of a quiet but profound discontent, 
pervading all influential classes of English society, at the 
sight of a British ministry dependent on O’Connell and his 
Repealers who faithfully and earnestly supported Lord 
Melboure’s administration but with steadily waning con- 
fidence in its power to bring about the Irish reforms which 
it had undertaken. As measure after measure failed and 
the signs of approaching Tory triumph multipled, O’Con- 
nell’s thoughts turned more and more to the renewal of his 
old and congenial career in the midst of his enthusiastic 
countrymen. As early as 1838 he founded the Precusor 
Society, which by its name intimated a renewal of agitation. 
Three vears later a general election for parliament resulted 
in a sweeping triumph for the Tories. Peel, the life-long 
adversary of all that was dear to O’Connell, became prime 
minister and the Liberator resolved to precipitate the ques- 
tion of the Irish parliament. 

The experience of emancipation furnished the plan of 
action. With only a change of name all the main features 
of the earlier agitation were reproduced. There were now 
the Repeal Association and the “ Repeal-Rent” and in- 
creasing petitions for repeal. That time had produced some 
modification in Irish conditions, however, was manifest from 
the fact that in 1842 the Mayor of Dublin, ever regarded as 
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the stronghold of Tory and Orange sentiment, was none 
other than O’Connell himself, the first Roman Catholic ever 
in that position. His administration was so conducted as 
to further the great project in his thoughts. The Repeal of 
the Union must be a national demand. It must not be 
based upon the wishes of Catholics or of Protestants, but of 
Irishmen. The rights he had secured for the Catholics were 
to be only the preliminary step toward the effective asser- 
tion of the rights of the whole Irish nation. This idea dis- 
tinguishes the Repeal agitation from that which had pre- 
ceded. 

O'Connell, therefore, devoted every effort to the extinction 
of ancient prejudice between the rival churches. His ad- 
minstration as chief magistrate of Dublin was to the strictest 
measure just and impartial. He even sought some definite 
understanding with prominent Orangemen for joint action 
against the common oppressor. No English party, however 
well-meaning, had the ability to give just government to 
Ireland. The Whigs had tried it and failed. The Tories 
would never try it. Butif he could destroy the iniquitous 
bond which made Irish legislation dependent upon English 
legislators, and restore to Ireland her own parliament he felt 
that justice, liberty and peace would return. 

Colorless abstract considerations of high political philo- 
sophy or of ancient constitutional history were not the 
materials with which an agitator must work, especially 
among the Celts. Not even if he were willing, was O’Con- 
nell able to make any appeal to history which to the masses 
was not an appeal to prejudice. Nor could he. if he wished 
argue a nation’s right to its own peculiar parliament which 
should not at least suggest the right to its own peculiar king. 
And a people so susceptible as the Irish to influences of 
tradition could scarcely hear the constant recital of their 
woes since England’s rule began, without impulsive yearn- 
ings for the days of the Celtic kings with whose deeds 
the ancient chronicles were filled. 


In fact O'Connell in evoking the spirit of nationality in 
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the cause ot Repeal aroused a power which he himself 
could scarcely control. The mighty passions which his 
portrayal of Ireland’s wrongs called into play were with 
difficulty tamed to the restraints of the law. A large ele- 
ment of the populace were quite ready to substitute physical 
force for that moral pressure which alone their leader ad- 
vised; their readiness was materially stimulated by a knot 
of enthusiastic and talented young writers who associated 
themselves with the Repeal movement, but who, inspired by 
the revolutionary spirit of the age, sounded in the stirring 
literature of the day a note of patriotism which harmonized 
much more with the thought of a separate Irish republic than 
with that of a semi-dependent kingdom. Even O’Connell 
himself, under the influence of the sentiments with which he 
was closely surrounded, sometimes so far lost himself as to 
use expressions which were at least equivocal in their im- 
port. 

The year 1843 was declared by O’Connell to be the des- 
tined era of Repeal. By that time the movement had as- 
sumed proportions that more than reproduced the situation 
in 1829. The Rent rose to $5,000 a week. All classes of 
the people contributed freely and substantial indications of 
sympathy poured in from England, France and America. 
The real government of Ireland was,once more, the Asso- 
ciation, and the Association was O’Connell. He neglected 
his place in parliament to devote all his attention to the agi- 
tation, and Sir Robert Peel, when questioned officially 
as to the state of Irish affairs, announced his inability under 
existing law to suppress the agitation, though he declared 
his unfaltering resolution never to consent to the Repeal of 
the Union. O’Connell scoffingly pointed out that.a similar 
declaration had preceded the concession of Catholic relief. 

As the weeks passed on, the excitement grew. Unpre- 
cedented numbers flocked to the monster-meetings. The 
places chosen were as far as possible the scenes of events 
glorious in the traditions of-independent Ireland. All the 
peasantry. within the radius of several days’ journey attended 
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in companies marshalled by their priests. At the first of 
the series 30,000 persons were present. A month later 
150,000 attended: and in August at the hill of Tara — the 
historic seat of the ancient Celtic kings —a quarter of a 
million Irishmen heard the voice and felt the influence of 
their leader. 

Assemblages of such a size and character were unpre- 
cedented in history. There was no disturbance, no breach 
of the peace, not even confusion. In implicit obedience to 
the will of their chief, the multitudes assembled, testified by 
the act their devotion to the cause of an Irish parliament 
and quietly dispersed to their homes. But to the ministry 
it was inconceivable that the people, particularly the Irish 
people, could long be restrained by any man from perceiv- 
ing and exercising the physical power which lay dormant in 
such numbers and such discipline. And to the British 
Ministry it was a preposterous idea that the unprincipled 
demagogue whom they saw in O’Connell could really wish 
to restrain them. The closest watch therefore was kept 
upon the utterances of the speakers and upon the actions of 
the hearers to detect the first symptom of illegality or 
sedition. That this scrutiny was so long unsuccessful is the 
crown of the Liberator’s genius. 

The culminating scene in this great drama was enacted 
in October. For the 8th of that month a meeting had been 
appointed at Clontarf, a suburb of Dublin, and a place re- 
nowned in history for the crushing defeat of a Norse invad- 
ing expedition by Brian Boru, one of the most famous of 
lreland’s ancient kings. The proximity of the place to 
Dublin promised an even greater attendance than had yet 
been known. Davs before the appointed date the move- 


ment of the people toward the Capital from outlying regions 
was begun. Even from England and Scotland large num- 
bers of strangers were attracted by sympathy or curiosity ; 
when suddenly, on the day before the time set, a proclama- 
tion was issued by the Lord Lieutenant prohibiting the 
meeting as illegal and declaring that it should be prevented 
at all hazards, 
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The blow fell with an awful shock upon O’Connell. Again 
and again he had assured the people that so long as order 
was maintained no interference by the government was 
possible ; that they were violating no law, but were only ex- 
ercising the right of all British subjects freely to express 
their views on political questions. He had often defied the 
government to interfere with the peaceful exercise of this 
right, and the challenge had never been accepted. The con- 
viction that interference with the meetings would be in- 
tolerable tyranny had been forced deep into the people’s 
hearts by both their leader’s words and their previous im- 
munity. And now on the very eve of the greatest of all 
meetings, when countless thousands of people were already 
in motion toward the rendezvous, that tyranny had become 
a fact. 

O’Connell was appalled to think of the consequences if 
the people should take him at his word and persist in as- 
sembling in spite of the troops arrayed to prevent them. 
He believed that the government had delayed its proclama- 
tion till the last moment for the purpose of making a con- 
flict inevitable, trusting to its trained forces to make short 
work of the unarmed masses. Though his vounger and 
hotter-headed associates urged that now was the time to join 
issue with the government definitely and to insist on their 
rights and let the responsibility for consequences fall where 
it belonged, O’Connell could not endure the possibility of 
bloodshed. 

A short and anxious consideration resulted in a resolu- 
tion that the meeting must not be held and that every pos- 
sible exertion must be made so to inform the people. Mes- 
sengers were sent out in every direction to turn back the 
bands converging on Clontarf. The most earnest injunc- 
tions were issued to avoid contact with the military which 
had been sent there, and to refrain from all disorder that 
might provoke attack. Once more was illustrated the om- 
nipotence of O’Connell’s sway ; though multitudes swarmed 
in the neighborhood of the designated place the anxious 
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day passed without a tumult. The-law abiding spirit was 
triumphant. 

“ What next?” was the question on the lips of excited 
millions in many nations. The answer was not long 
awaited. Moral pressure in favor of repeal could go no 
further. To its utmost manifestation the government had 
simply opposed arbitrary brute force. O’Connell! had taught 
his followers to believe sincerely that this could not be done. 
It was done, and the mainstay of their hopes was broken. 
They were dazed by the cruel undeceiving. The govern- 
ment gave them no time to recover. A few days after the 
proclamation of the meeting O’Connell himself and a num- 
ber of the other leaders of the movement were arrested. 

Again the agitator exerted himself to allay the popular 
excitement which threatened to culminate in violence. But 
aided by the submission of the accused, the government 
pressed its advantage vigorously. Though the sympathy of 
the people for their leaders was expressed in no uncertain 
way, though the Repeal Rent rose to enormous proportions 
and the meetings of the Association were more enthusiastic 
than ever, yet there was wide difference, felt rather than 
expressed, between the time when O’Connell was the proud 
rival of the administration and that when he was.a petitioner 
for justice tn its courts. 

The trials, monster trials, as they were called, took place 
in the early part of 1844. Every resource in the power of 
the government was remorseless!y used to secure convic- 
tion. All the expedients which O’Connell had been wont 
to denounce in the case of others were now resorted to in 
his own. The jury, practically made up by the crown 
officers, had not a Catholic on it, nor a liberal Protestant. 
Most of the judges: were bitter Tories and their charge to 
the jury was said by a British peer to have been indis- 


tinguishable from the prosecuting attorney’s plea. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that the defendants 
were convicted. On the 3oth day of May the great agita- 
tor was committed to prison under sentence of a year for 
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conspiracy. Still his chief anxiety was that the people 
should maintain order, and to this purpose he more than once 
addressed them in public letters from the Bridewell. Even 
in his humiliation he was a more important factor in the 
peace of Ireland than the government itself. 

His imprisonment, however, was not very long. The cir- 
cumstances of the trial became the case the occasion of ex- 
ceedingly bitter attacks on the govrnmeent in the House of 
Commons, and when in due course came on appeal before the 
Lords, an opinion reflecting very severely on the proceed- 
ings in the lower court, reversed the verdict and ordered the 
prisoners’ discharge. Early in September they were set free. 

At the age of sixty-nine a man of O’Connell’s expe- 
rience could hardly be expected to display the elasticity of 
youth. To his intimates it was known that the shock of 
Clontorf had profoundly affected his spirit, and he emerged 
from confinement a broken man. The exultation of triumph 
and the general jubilation over his release roused him in a 
measure again, but the strain had at last proved too great 
for even his mighty frame. For three years longer he con- 
tinued to devote his waning strength to the interests of his 
country. The great famine came on, and his heart was 
wrung by the awful suffering of his people. Some of his 
old fire appears again in the efforts he made to extort from 
England’s quarreling politicians aid for the starving multi- 
tudes. In February of 1847 he made his last speech in 
parliament. The magnificent form that had so often im- 
pressed even a hostile house was shockingly wasted now. 
The wonderful voice that had compelled the attention of 
thousands in the open air was now but an inaudible whisper. 
Two months later, Daniel O’Connell was dead. 


W. H. Dunnine. 
Columbia College, N. Y. 
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“Say what you will,” wrote the morose and fantastic 
Beddoes, “I am convinced the man who is to awaken the 
drama must be a bold trampling fellow, no creeper into 
wormholes, no reviver even, however good. Such ghosts 
as Marlowe, Webster, etc., are better dramatists, better poets, 
I dare say, than any contemporary of ours, but they are 
ghosts; the worm is in their pages; and we want to see 
something that our great grandsires did not know.” If this 
be true —and does any one question it, when the long list 
of brilliant attempts at tragedy from the pens: of poets of 
undoubted talent, nay genius, is remembered which have 
disappointed the expectations of our century in France, 
England and Germany —if this be true, if our modern 
dramatist must bid farewell to Sophocles and Shakspere 
and forget Seneca and Racine —then we may with some 
confidence heed the promptings of the heart and mind, 
which declare that after all Hauptmann may be “ the man.” 
One is always much embarrassed when confronted with some 
new thing. By what standard shall it be measured? Dare 
we allow ourselves to be pleased, and, still more rash, ven- 
ture to express our pleasure at something wholly unpre- 
cedented? It is all very safe to take pleasure in conven- 
tional fashion, along paths well fenced to right and left by 
respected criticism ; but to declare that in some open wilder- 
ness one has thoroughly enjoyed one’s self, seems to argue a 
dash of reckless boldness or sheer stupidity. 

What shall we sav of Hauptmann’s work? Is it entitled 
to the noble name of tragedy? He who accepts Mr. Taine’s 
definition of art will of course not be unwilling to confer 
the title of poem on any clever piece of realism. But to us, 
poetry is not the handmaid of science, is not a mere illus- 


trator; a concrete expression of abstract truth. We have 
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had our doubts as to “* Mr. Sledge the Medium,” and not a 
few other compositions of Mr. Browning, great poet though lic 
be. Man imitates, but soon he is not content with imitation ; 
he creates, or more correctly speaking, he makes his imita- 
tion yield a more unalloyed esthetic pleasure than nature, 
on account of her very complexity, can do, except at very 
rare or fortunate moments. The brightest or noblest art, 
that art which nature cannot rival, presents the ideal dis- 
tinctly, quickens in us a certain spiritual energy by inspiring 
an extra-natural certainty that the perfect is not a spectral 
category, but one into which all things are destined in the 
end to fall. Of course the finality of the ideal can be pre- 
sented negatively and positively. By the statuary, whose 
marble and bronze mean permanence and speak of reality, 
the beautiful must clearly be set forth directly. In the poem, 
whose materials are in the last analysis successive sounds 
suggesting mental images that follow or supplant each 
other, materials that inevitably convey an impression of 
impermance and vanity, the negative presentation of the 
ideal is more potent. Hence in the drama stress anc sor- 
row have vanquished the ideal of peace and happiness. By 
the doom of evil and error the survival of good and truth 
can be more effectively insinuated than by a futile attempt 
to express their permanence directly. We would not there- 
fore insist that a poem, particularly a dramatic poem, 
should deal only with things in themselves likely and’ 
amiable. Let it make us feel the presence of the ideal 
world and we shall] be content, no matter what its manner of 
structure, no matter what the materials it elects to fashion. 
Of course it will ever differ from the oration, in that oratory 
has for its end the persuasion of us who hear, to move our 
wills and make us do or forbear from doing its purpose. — 
The poem does not attempt to convince or persuade. It 
solves no problem, recommends no methods. It simply suc- 
ceeds, if it be a true poem, in setting the ideal before us, 
and making us bow down to worship its perfection. If it 
puts any compulsion upon us, it is not to do this or that, but 
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to de it. Therefore we can ask of no dramatic poem that it 
be moral in the sense of ethically instructive. 

Our judgments of what is really requisite for a tragedy 
in order that it be a poem of high order have been possibly 
confused by a narrow conception of beauty. Just as in the 
sensuous world the seemingly pleasurable must be carefully 
distinguished from the beautiful, so in the moral world 
what elicits our approval as good must be distinguished 
from what creates enthusiasm, as being again the beauti- 
ful. Even in the rational world the beautiful has its place. 
Philosophic systems not only convince us or fail to do so, 
but they can impress us because of their self-sufficient co- 
herence and exuberance of interior life with a sense of their 
beauty. Whatever stands not in need of anything else to 
justify its existence to us, whatever is conceivably its own 
vital end, besides arousing special direct feelings, stimulates 
indirectly our ewsthetic self to action. Now, the drama 

, deals with conduct. It is made up of monologues and 
dialogues implying action, not describing it. The beauty 
that we should demand of it as essential, is ethical, not sen- 
‘suous or rational. These other kinds of beauty, so to say, 
\may be present, but can be conceived as absent. without 
impairing the character of the drama, as poem, as a con- 
crete presenter of the ideal by means of words. We are. 
of course likely to overlook this, because we have had till 
now no great examples of such work which sought and won 
success on purely dramatic lines. The Greek stage was 
scarcely differentiated trom the rostrum. Declamation, nar- 
rative and oratory, were still in the eyes of Sophocles legiti- 
mate dramatic means. The chorus with its lyric odes made 
rhythm and verbal charm an attraction, and to a great ex- 
tent imposed them on the drama proper. The plays of 
Shakspere discard the lyric ode. The oration however, 
still keeps its place to some extent. Bits of choice language, 
not given because needed by the drama as such, but sup- 
posed to add nobility, dignity, and sweetness to it, are not 
rare. Nevertheless, we see that the drama now believes 
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in itself, so that the help it gets of this adventitious sort is 
relativelv insignificant when compared with its own stern 
and legitimate splendors. 

But Hauptmann ventures to create tragedies in which 
he relies on the inherent power of the drama alone. Verbal 
and stylistic beauties are abandoned. Verse-forms to charm 
the ear are not used. And surely thereby the illusion of the 
drama is increased. The language is such as under given 
circumstances given characters might be expected to use 
with no external pressure, such as that exercised by the con- 
; sciousness of a critical audience. When a tragedy of 
Racine has been played, we feel it was written and acted 

for us, with us in view. Hauptmann has not allowed his 
| characters to take our existence into consideration and con- 
sequently we believe them to be real men and women not 
the puppets of the god of Fiction. Hauptmann has also 
abandoned the thought that the chief characters must be in 
themselves good or noble. The drama is concerned with 
action not characters. Its beauty is to be primarily that of. 
the action. Its nobility and dignity must emerge from that | 
and from its consequences. Hence he does not feel obliged 
to introduce us to a cloister of saints, or to a drawing room 
5 of gentle people. Like Shakspere he goes forth into the 
world, but, unlike Shakspere he furnishes the characters it 
gives him for heroes with no wedding garments of conven- 
tional respectability or social importance. For Hauptmann 
is wholly of an age in which science has made accuracy a 
virtue, anachronism distasteful, and every disguise and com- 
promise of recognized truth ridiculous, not to say offensive. 
He relies for his success on the mutual action of character 
on character. He is unsparing in his contempt of the un- 
ideal, and the ideal is perhaps all the more vividly presented 
to our minds because he somehow forces our consciences to | 
> present it to themselves, transmuting by a vital necessity the | 
despair of his catatrophe into ecstatic faith, tranced vision of | 
what he has made us feel must be. 
Are there still any who will say: Why put the evil the 
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ugly and the ignoble on the stage, when there is so much of 
these in the world about us? A plausible plea. Yet, let us 
consider. Is it true that the world shows us evil as evil, 
ugly as ugly, ignoble as ignoble? If it did, could we ever 
be misled into abandoning ideals, and condescending to 
unworthy compromise with things hideous, base, or petty? 
Surely not. If the artist can contrive to make us see and 
feel the world as it is, its evil, ugliness, and coarseness would 
be i ouentes and their opposites would appear as alone 
real, eternal, and capable therefore of giving stability and 
‘durableness to life. To have imparted an unreasoned per- 
sonal conviction of the impossibility of life without good- 
ness, nobility, refinement, and sweetness, is to a living man 
tantamount to proving their possibility, probability, nay their 
reality as though by the evidence of the very senses. 

To vindicate the most vigorous realism in the hands of 
a conscientious, healthy dramatist is not of course to say 
that Racine has no charm, Sophocles no power, Shakspere 
no completeness of illusion. It is simply to point out the 
possibility of a bare drama, working upon us as such, with- 
out outside aid. To object that there is great danger in 
dissolving time honored partnerships like those referred to 
above, and that to discard the help they offer, is rash because 
there will be need of greater genius to achieve success in 
such work, equal tothat of Sophocles, Racine, or Shakspere 
in theirs,—is to say selt-evident things. The question is 
not one of ease or difficulty but one of possibility. It is 
first of all a question of creative impulse. If there is to be 
a drama of to-day it will have to be such a drama. Every- 
thing points in that direction. The hopelessnes of Shak- 
sperian revivals is clear. Revivals are never rivals to 
originals. The rival of Shakspere will be a realist, or will 
never exist. 

In Hauptmann’s first great work —in some respects the 
most audacious and hazarded of his experiments, or shall 
we say achievements, there occur some words on this 
subject that are worth quoting though of course they are 
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words suited to the character speaking them and may be 
by no means expressive of the author’s own views. 

Helen: Perhaps you can inform me on a matter. There is so much 
talk in the newspapers about Zola and Ibsen: are they great poets? 

Loth: They are not poets at all, Miss Helen, but necessary evils. I am 
thirsty, and ask the poet to give me a clear quickening drink. I am not ill- 
What Zola and Ibsen offer, is medicine. 
And here we may venture to say that that there is a great 
difference which no amount of genius can expunge between 
realism in the drama and realism in the novel. In the drama 
the pot\portions of the painful to the pleasurable, of the hid- 
eous to the attractive are those of the author. But the novel- 
ist has no such power over reader as the dramatist has over 
the spectator. The reader can loiter at will in pestiferous 
fens. The reader can stop where he pleases in the process 
of the narrated events and escape altogether the salutary 
effect of the conclusion. For him cause and effect, sin and 
suffering are not indissolubly linked and therefore the 
novelist may harm where the dramatist might do good. 
From the enforced succession of the play’s various scenes 
there is no escape. Then, too, the dramatist is understood 
at once. A hint suffices and our system vigorously reacts 
from the shock. The novelist must stretch out through 
pages an elaborate analysis giving time for the evil, the 
hideous, the ignoble to filter into the soul. So, that, while 
doubtless Hauptmann out-Zolas Zola, he does so with a quite 
unexpected result, if we have founded our expectations on 
what we know of the novels of the Frenchman. 

From Ibsen, too, our dramatist differs very materially. 
In the Norwegian’s dramas the chief characters are usually 
persons, not maybe zusane but surely wvsane. There is in 
them all a certain strained extraordinariness which marks 
them out as exceptional people. They are morbid results of 
an age of transition — “between two worlds,” as Mathew 
Arnold expressed it—the consequence of the deadly feud 
of science and old beliefs that have not yet reépressed | 
themselves in its terms, which, in the meanwhile, gives | 
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men and women over to erratic fancy, whim, and mania as 
practical guides through the maze of life. 

The characters in the dramas of Hauptmann are com- 
mon-place, familiar beings, such as we have all met or 
can readily meet if we choose to do so. We need no in- 
troduction. We know them by recognition or intuition. 
Their fate, therefore, concerns us if possible more nearly 
than that of Ibsen’s characters. Twenty Solnesses would 
have to fall from the house-tower to create in us the com- 
plete horror and sense of doom that the suggested suicide 
of Helen does. And be this said not in disparagement of 
Ibsen. Doubtless Hauptmann and his German brother dram- 
atists are the legitimate descendants of Goethe, as the poet 
of certain scenes in the First Part of Faust, but to Ibsen 
they must owe much of their courage and success. 

“Vor Sonner Aufgang ” gives us a fearful picture of un- 
earned wealth degrading men below the level of brutes. 
An old drunkard peasant, made rich, like many of his 
neighborhood, by the discovery of coal on his lands, has two 
daughters. When his wife dies, the vounger is sent to a 
boarding school and made a lady. The older one is courted 
and married for her money by a gentlemanly university 
student. He speculates with what he gets from his father- 
in-law, becomes rich in his own right, loses conscience, be- 
comes through and through corrupt. His wife is addicted 
to drink. The farmer marries a coarse, insolent, ruffianly 
woman, made intolerable by her pride of wealth. Helen, 
the younger daughter, is brought back from school into 
this destestable environment. Her brother-in-law, Hoffman, 
ought to be a comfort to her, but he has sunk, in reality 
though not apparently, to a level below theirs. Loth, Hoff- 
man’s old university friend, a member of the Reichstag, hav- 
ing been imprisoned for radical views, comes to write up the 
situation of the laboringmen in the coal fields and of the 
peasants to whom their labors bring unearned affluence. 
He hears of Hoffman's being there, visits him, stays with 


him, little by little gets his bearings, and tinds Hoffman his 
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irreconcilable enemy should he persist in his purpose. Helen 
falls in love with Loth, the first good man she has ever seen, 
to her a revelation of hitherto undreamed possibilities. Loth 
pities and loves Helen but does not know of her father’s 
and sister’s hopeless drunkenness. The family physician 
called in to attend Hoffman’s wife chances to be an old 
friend of Loth, and he makes up his mind to save him from 
the fearful curse of marrying a drunkard’s daughter. The 
law of heredity is wielded mercilessly by this cynical little 
bachelor physician, till Loth in a frenzy takes flight and 
leaves Helen no visible escape but suicide from the infectious 
vileness about her. 

A terrible subject, awfully handled. Already in this first 
play Hauptmann succeeds in giving us the background so 
cleverly by quite natural chance hints that we can hardly 
tell how we got to know all we do about the previous history 
of the family. There is no narrative, no relation irrelevant 
from the point of view of the characters on the stage, no 
mechanical devices for giving us a clue. 

We can readily understand that this piece should have 
been made a battleground between old school and new 
school. It was for the new movement what Hernani was 
for the literary France of the first half of our century. 
His next drama is “ Das Friedensfest.” Here the thesis is 
that disparity of education and instruction, and the con- 
sequent diversity of interests, manners, and moral standard, 
make congenial felicity and home life impossible. These 
children of a wrecked union are mutually repellent per- 
sonalities. All have more or less excellent intentions, and 
all have made each other miserable with a persistency that 
seems deliberate and wicked to each one when viewing the 
rest. One only might be saved by his love of music which 
takes him out of himself. He loves a sweet, simple girl. 
Her mother persuades her daughter’s lover, whom she has 
taken into her genial heart as a son, that he must make 
heroic efforts and bring about a general family reconcilia- 
tion with her aid. The attempt is made at fearful cost and 
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fails. William determines not to marry the girl he loves lest 
he should make her wretched, too, but the girl, with eyes 
open to all the tiger life of William’s family, trusts to him 
and love in spite of William’s self and her own mother. 

Never was a more ghastly picture drawn of a wrecked 
home. A mere unwillingness to give each other the benefit 
of the doubt, the unhesitating ascription of malignant mo- 
tives to each other, have undermined a family, and ruined 
morally every member of it but one, who is saved, as it were, 
by fire through the instrumentally of an unselfish devotion 
to a noble art, and contact with two noble self-oblivious 
women, both of whom he loves, one as mother the other as 
betrothed. 

“Einsame Menschen’ 
study of how we cannot lift ourselves, ethically, above our 
age; how we may think, but cannot with impunity attempt 
to feel and act, apart from it. What was meant as pure and 
disinterested is besmirched by suspicions natural to those on 
a lower ethical plane, and actually becomes, through the in- 
strumentality of those suspicious, what it seemed to them to 
be. According to our social conventions any relation between 
man and woman, intimate and real, which is not imposed 
by physical affinity or cannot seek refuge beneath the wings 
of monogamous marriage, is @ prior/ sinful. Consequently 
a purely intellectual and spiritual friendship between the 
married hero and a clever, fascinating young woman is com- 
pelled to assume first an appearance, and then a character, 
such as would conflict with the wife’s claim to exclusive 
loyalty and love. An extremely painful subject to be sure ; 
but its treatment is conscientious, and leaves the soul sick with 
longing for a world in which the spirit shall rule, and the flesh 
neither intrude nor dare to bring aspersions against the ex- 
ercise of its divine freedom of intercourse with spirit. 
What a sweetly pathetic picture, that noble, unjealous self- 
belittling wife, who, if her husband only knew, could 
become whatever he chose! If only “this too, too solid 
flesh would melt”! But it does not at man’s bidding ;— 
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heeding only the slow working laws of social progress. 

“Die Weber” which has been acted this winter in 
America is not, of course, as some of our press critics have 
asserted, a Socialistic drama, still less one whose author- 
ship could be in cold blood—or rather let us say in cold 
printer’s ink —ascribed to a certain cisatlantic anarchist! 
It simply presents a strike, makes it live before us, shows us 
the misery that occasions it, and the misery it occasions ; 
leaves us profoundly convinced of the solidarity of society, 
and the need that our conscience should correspond to our 
consciousness of that fact. But of this drama so much has 
been recently written that it were supereragatory to rehearse 
the story here. What impresses one chiefly however is that 
in this piece we are not dealing with the individuals so 
vividly presented, as much as with masses of individuals. 
The interest inheres in the cause, not in particular cases. 
The catastrophe does not involve any main promoter of the 
movement so far as the spectator sees, but only an inno- 
cent, great-hearted protestor. The movement then is the 
hero; it has many and various representatives, and when 
we have heard and seen the play, the actual human world 
has been before us in process of evolution, an evolution in 
which individuals are sacrificed to the clearer manifestation 
of the type. 

But what shall we say of * Hannele” and the chorus 
of its mocking critics of the American Press? There are 
many varieties and degrees of excellence. Some books 
stand out colossal from the background of past reading. 
Others have a marble moonlight whiteness, an outline 
solemnly simple, a columnar symmetry, a_ statuesque 
nobility. Others again are mere flowers with roadside 
modesty, with a childlike grace, and so captivating a 
perfume, rare and faintly exquisite, that we would rather 
see the colossus, the cathedral, the temple, the statue over- 
thrown and demolished, than have this one quivering thing, 
all alive with delicate feeling, ruffled by too rough a wind, 
wilted by a touch too coarse. Now “ Hannele,” the little 
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stranger from overseas which was so inhospitably treated by 
our New York volunteer censors of the stage, is one of 
those masterpieces that defy criticism. It is too winning 
and affecting to permit of unbiased scrutiny. From _ be- 
ginning to end, excepting a few songs, it is one quick» 
nervous dialogue. It is quite as realistic as any other piece 
of Hauptmann in treatment. He has made us acquainted 
in it with a bit of the world in which we actually live. Nor 
has he chosen some favored spot in it, where the envied few 
delight to dwell. It is a patch of common soil, not beauti- 
fal in itself, but the sort of thing we have all about us. The 
illumination is such as to impart to everything preternatural 
glory. He takes one human lot, but we know that behind 
it are the terrible millions. To make us feel more keenly, 
the lot is that of a child, the motherless little step-daugh-- 
ter of a brutalized drunkard. Nothing could be simpler or 
more original. A painstaking study in child-psychology was 
not unheard of before “ Hannele,” but was there ever such 
a study? Furthermore it is the psychology of its dream state, 
less fettered, more subtly self-revealing, which is boldly set 
fStth as real to us, quite as though we had been entranced 
and made to teel the child’s fever pulse throbbing in our own 
arteries. But this “dream play ” has been recently trans- 
lated into English and its plot need not detain us here. By 
it Hauptmann may be know to those who watch the signs 
in our literary heavens. What then shall we say of it, and 
of Hauptmann? 

Shall we venture to assert that Gerhardt Hauptmann’s 
work answers to the great modern demand for a new drama 
that may be to us what Shakspere’s was to Elizabethan 
England? In our world in which aristocracies are obsoles- 
cent if not obsolete, with the vastly altered social conditions 
which we ascribe to machinery and popular government, 
can we feel quite satistied by dramatic work which does not 
present us the problems of life in their present complex form? 
And after al] has been said, was not Shakspere a realist? 
Did he not give us Elizabethan England upon the stage? 
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What with us is literary affectation, when appearing in the 
work of Beddoes for instance. was natural and necessary 
then. To-day life is sterner. Life is arrayed in less showy 
colors. We are more matter of fact. The imagination 
plays no great part in the life of our privileged classes. 
Oratory is not the power it was. Facts have been made to 
speak with figures for mouthpiece. But to attempt a judg- 
ment of contemporary genius is folly. Time alone is the 
winnower. Whatever may be said against “ Before Sunrise” 
and * The Weavers,” and there is much that can be said 
with much plausibility, the charge of “ brutal realism” cannot 
be maintained against “ Hannele.” If anything could con- 
vince us that the drama of actual life, using its language 
abandoning all traditional elegance, rhetorical exaggeration, 
in a word all stage-strut and stage rant, can attain to higher 
glories than the classicist supposed possible, it would be this 
piece, the effect of which is that of the work of an idealist 
infinitely strengthened by the realistic method. And in | 
the long run it seems clear that the victory is to the Goethe 
of Faust, not to the Goethe of Iphigenia. to Heine and not to 
Schiller, in spite of the latter’s nobleness of aim. We want 
to be shown the loftily tragic in the actual. Thus will our 
daily burden-bearing seem less ignoble, and our drudgery 
may acquire a majesty of its own. We want to be told, as 
only the poet can tell us, that it is the human soul, not the 
circumstances of life that make our dignity ; not intellectual 
achievements and polish, only possibly to the few, but moral 
worth that distinguishes the hero from the common man; 
and how can this be more forcibly set forth than by the 
selection of circumstances adverse to outer dignity, refine- 
ment and culture, notwithstanding which, and over which, | 
the soul is made to triumph? 
WiLi1AM NorMAN GUTHRIE. 
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EAST TENNESSEE IN COLONIAL DAYS. 


Few of the present residents of Tennessee realize the 
importance of the part it played in settling the West. The 
men who fought at King’s Mountain, whose sons fought at 
New Orleans, and their grandsons at the Alamo, were not 
of the kind who leave behind minute written chronicles like 
those in which New England faithfully detailed the incidents 
of its splendid history. Our southwestern pioneers an- 
nounced their achievements only by their results. Very 
few historians were produced from their ranks. These few, 
however, are excellent, while Simms and Adair, although 
writing of other states, aid materially in gathering the facts 
as to the colonial period. Haywood preserved the legends 
of the time in which he wrote, 1826, in a definite narrative 
which furnished the groundwork of all subsequent histories, 
and his work was ably done, though he has been criticized 
for his too ready acceptance of the exaggeration naturally 
prevalent along the border. Ramsey, writing in 1852, used 
his more scientific knowledge and splendid command of 
language to amplify and correct Haywood’s account, and 
his “ Annals of Tennessee” is the most readable and au- 
thentic of al) her histories, though Phelan’s work is more 
recent and gives a very clear outline of the history of the 
state, being especially valuable in its treatment of political 
questions between 1796 and 1860. Yet, though it hurt their 
pride, Tennesseeans must give to an outsider the credit for 
having most clearly and concisely shown the paramount im- 
portance of their state during the Revolution in retaining 
the southwest and conquering the West to the newly united 
states. Theodore Roosevelt in “ The Winning of the West,” 
exhibits this as no state historian has done. He appreciates, 
as none of them appreciated, the value of the Holston settle- 
ments to the colonizing of Kentucky and the conquest of 
Iliinois. But the people of the state seem incredulous of 
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their greatness thus thrust upon them, Their inditference 
and apathy and their lack of information in regard to this 
important epoch of our history is as strange as it is regret- 
table. To remove some part of it, and to show the sons of 
this state that they, too, have a history to which they may 
point with pride is the purpose of this paper, though little 
in the way of hitherto unwritten history can be presented. 
The work is, indeed, a sort of “ Sartor Resartus,” yet it may 
throw some welcome light on customs and character, while 
it, as I fear, there are many readers, even Tennesseans, who 
are unacquainted with these facts or their great significance, 
it will not be considered amiss, as the year approaches 
in which Tennessee celebrates the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its admission as a state, to bring the attention of the 
people to the musty records of a past that does not de- 
serve the fate of oblivion. 

The pioneers who pushed to the settling of the Ohio and 
the northwest territories were for the most part under the 
protection of the government. They were not subjected to 
the hardships and dangers of those of the southwest. The 
gulf coast and the interior was held by foreign powers 
inimical to the Americans and constantly inciting their 
savage foes against them. This section was conquered only 
after vears of hard fighting with the Spaniards and the 
French. As pointed out by Roosevelt the whole great 
movement resembled the descont on Britain of the early 
Anglo-Saxons: * No commander led them, no king or con- 
gress urged them on. In obedience to the instincts work- 
ing half blindly within their breasts, spurred ever onward by 
the fierce desires of their eager hearts, they made in the 
wilderness homes for their children and by so doing wrought 
out the destinies of a continental nation.” 

The party of hunters who under Wallen’s leadership 
forced their way through the wilderness to the high moun- 
tains in the eastern part of the state in 1761 looked from 
these peaks on an unbroken forest, the greatest in extent 
of anv in America. It reached from the Great Smokies to 
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the Mississippi and from the Tennessee to the Ohio. This 
fertile region at that time contained no human habitation. 
The Indians dwelt on the outskirts, but within the immense 
tract there was only the wild beast. DeSoto had indeed one 
hundred and twenty-two years before entered the south- 
western extremity but had passed over the Mississippi 
river in his fruitless seach for gold, that zgnzs fatuus of the 
earlier explorers. France, too, laid claim to all the Missis- 
sippi valley. Marquette and Joliet had coasted its western 
extremity, and as early as 1714 a French trader had estab- 
lisaed a post among the remnants of the Shawnee Indians 
at French Lick creek, where now stands the city of Nash- 
ville. This claim was generally admitted by the settlers, 
and they spoke of the waters running into the Mississippi 
as the French waters, which was probably the origin of 
the name of the French Broad river. This region, fair as 
any in the world, was the debatable ground between the 
northern and the southern Indians. Neither dared dwell 
within it but both used it as a hunting ground. It thus fur- 
nished the whites a line of least resistance for their settle- 
ment and when the American backwoodsmen had broken 
over the Alleghanies into the country beyond, they nat- 
urally entered this region and obtained a lodgment where 
they were least opposed. 

The absence of human life in this fertile country seems 
at first thought very strange. The Indian legend accounting 
for it, as narrated in 1772 by the great chief of the Chero- 
kees, Atta-kulla-kulla, was as follows: The Shawnees a 
hundred years before, by permission of the Cherokees, had 
removed from the Savannah river tothe Cumberland. After- 
waads, they fell out with each other, the Cherokees attacked 
them and put a great number to death. At length with the 
Chickasaws as allies they drove the remainder out of the 
region. This occurred about 1700, so that for sixty vears the 
country remained unoccupied by either tribe and was 
scarcely even visited by a hunting party. 

In 1756, shortly after the taking of Fort DuQuesne, at 
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the siege of which the Cherokees were the allies of the 
English, Fort Loudon was established on the banks of the 
Tellico. But the Indians while passing through Virginia 
quarreled with the whites, so that on their return they at- 
tacked the fort and treacherously murdered the garrison. 
From that time until William Bean built his solitary cabin 
on the Watauga in 1769 no white man lived on the soil.’ 

The towns of the Cherokees stretched from the * high 
upland region where rise the loftiest mountains of eastern 
America to the level low country, the land of the cypress 
and the long-leaved pine.” Each fertile river bottom had 
its village surrounded by apple orchards and fields of In- 
dian corn. The southern Indians attained a much higher 
skill in agricultural pursuits than their northern kinsmen 
and were more industrious. They were consequently not 
entirely dependent on hunting for subsistence. They kept 
domestic animals like the whites and also regularly “ baited” 
bears and killed them only at certain seasons. Of all the 
tribes in America these only were entitled to any claim to 
the soil from the fact of having tilled it. This however, 
did not render them more fortunate than their savage 
brethren in retaining its possession, 

The Cherokees were separated into two political divis- 
ions, the Ayrate or Erati, signifying low lying, and the 
Ottare or Otari meaning mountainous. Between these were 
what were called the middle towns. Broadly speaking, the 
Erati occupied the lands lving on the headwaters of the 
Savannah, the Coosa and the Etowah ; the Otari, those on the 
French Broad and the Little Tennessee. In the middle 
towns situated at first in the valley of the Chickamauga 
afterwards scattered along the Tennessee river through 
what is now called the Suck. dwelt the Chickamaugas. 
These were principally composed of renegades from Chero- 


' A few hunting parties visited this region at irregular intervals it is 
true. One of these whose name is inseparably connected with the settle 
ment of the west carved in rude letters the following legend on a sycamore 
tree at what is now Boone’s Creek: “ D. Boon CilIED A. BAR On Tree in 
ThE vEAR 1760.” 
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kee authority as: well as the most unruly of the Creeks and 
other tribes, who had united together for the double pur- 
pose of protection and plunder. While nominally under 
the tribal laws of the Cherokees and guided by their coun- 
cils, this tribe, under its great chief, Dragging Canoe, was in 
a manner independent, never made peace with the whites, 
and waged continual war against the settlements until wiped 
out at Nickajack in 1794 by Sevier, Robertson, and their 
lieutenants. For many years this uncontrollable element 
alone prevented peace between the two races, and several 
expeditions were sent out with the sole purpose of destroy- 
ing them, but these succeeded only in burning their towns, 
which harmed the Indian practically very little. When 
the tide of immigration commenced to follow the river route 
to the Cumberland and Natchez settlements, the Chicka- 
maugas changed their habitat to the rapids of the Narrows 
and fell on the exposed pioneers as they passed on their 
flatboats. 

The Cherokees were the mountaineers of aboriginal 
America, and consequently the most difficult to deprive of 
their home. Providence however seemed to conspire against 
them, for when that first germ was being planted in 1769, 
from which their greatest danger was to be apprehended, 
this bold race was in the midst of one of those frightful in- 
ternecine wars with the Chickasaws, from the culminating 
defeat of which, at Chickasaws’ Old Fields, the greatest ever 
suffered by the nation in conflict with other tribes, it took 
several years to recover. By that time the infant settle- 
ments had gathered enough strength to ward off any blow 
aimed at their existence. 

Before leaving this people, with whom we cannot but 
feel a sympathy in spite of their atrocities when on the war 
path, it is well to recall one feature in which the invasion of 
the whites has resulted in a loss to us. That is in the 
euphony of nomenclature. Some of the aboriginal names 
have been retained but the majority have been replaced by 
others shorter, plainer, but infinitely less beautiful. The loss 
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is we fear irreparable. As expressed by Ramsey: * Bays, 
Stone, Iron, Yellow, Smoky. Black, Grandfather, mountains 
were doubtless known by names as smooth and musical as 
Alleghanee, Unaca, Chilhowee and Chattanooga. Dumplin, 
Sandy Mush, Little Dismal, Bull Run, Calf Killer, Sweet- 
water and Hightower though sufficiently significant would 
grate harshly upon the ears of a Cherokee who had bathed 
in the waters, luxuriated in the shades, formed his ambus- 
cade, and sung his war song, on the banks of the Allejay 
the Oustinalla and the Etowah.” The river now called the 
Tennessee was first known by the French as * riviére des 
Cheraquis.” The Indians called it up to the mouth of the 
Little Tennessee the Kallamuchee. From that point to the 
French Broad it was the Cootcla, and above that the Hogo- 
heegee. The French Broad was the Agiqua and received 
on its northern branch the Swannanoah and the Nona- 
chunkeh (now Nolichucky). The Clinch was the Pelissippi, 
and the Little Tennessee was the true Tannassee from which 
the great river as well as the state has taken its name. The 
present Tellico was the Ptsaliko. 

Haywood says that “men educated in poverty and 
almost in ignorance of literature of any sort, are yet capable 
of great achievements and of actions the most highly con- 
ducive to the prosperity and character of the nation to which 
thev belong.” This is certainly exemplified by the settling of 
East Tennessee. Our standards of greatness are completely 
upset when we think of the lives and customs of these 
primitive people. Still, they made history. They made it 
possible for the United States to extend west of the Al- 
leghanies. They made necessary the purchase of the vast 
territory of Louisiana as an outlet to their energy and 
courage. They forced the war with Mexico which was to 
give us California, the richest acquisition this government 
has ever made. And yet, measured by the ordinary stand- 
ard with which we judge men, these people would seem very 
backward. Their lives forbade the acquirement of culture 
and refinement and the traits usually looked on as showing 
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the highest type of manhood. This very necessity, how- 
ever, developed in them the qualifications which the time 
and period required to accomplish the great service destiny 
had allotted to them by reaching out from the Watauga and 
the Cumberland and the Kentucky, and acquiring for their 
country the territory necessary that it might expand and 
grow to its present proportions. The settlement on the 
Watauga was the beginning, and its position, blocking the 
war path to the other western settlements, was such as to 
make its history the most important of all the colonies of 
that period. 

The early settlers had not intended to go south of the 
Virginia line but when that was surveyed it was found that 
they were in the Indian country. The Anglo-Saxon spirit 
at once asserted itself and the community thus cut off from 
their parent state and separated from their proper protector, 
North Carolina, by the highest mountains in eastern Ameri- 
ca, met together for the purpose of establishing a govern- 
ment. Thus was the Watauga Association formed, and its 
written constitution was the first adopted by a community 
of American born freeman. James Robertson in whom were 
embodied the qualifications necessary for such a difficult 
position was one of the first commissioners. A lease was 
at once made with the Indians for the land on which they 
had settled and it was afterwards purchased from them. 

In 1774 the colony had become strong enough to send a 
company to take part in Lord Dunmore’s war and assist, by 
defeating the northern Indians at the Great Kanawha, in so 
paralyzing their energy as to prevent them from aiding the 
British during the Revolution. 

The dominant strain in the blood of these people was 
Scotch-Irish, the importance of which as a factor in the 
early development of this country is scarcely realized. It 
has been most prominent in the veins of Crockett, Robert- 
son, the Campbells, Houston, and Jackson. These Pres- 
byterian Irish came in two streams, the larger from Phila- 
delphia the smaller from Charleston. Those strong, virile 
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people seldom settled on the coast but at once sought the 
outposts of civilization, and interposed an invincible barrier 
between the warlike Indians and the peaceful settlers of the 
plains. Instead of advancing in parallel lines they followed 
the mountain ranges so that the two streams finally met and 
mingled. It is partly on account of this fact that although 
the people of the lowlands of the northern and southern 
coast states are very distinct, those of the mountains have 
much in common from Pennsylvania to Alabama. 

The character of the American backwoodsman was 
unique in many respects. He is probably the most distinc- 
tive type of national importance that we have produced. 
Roosevelt gives the following description of his life: 

“ He was always clad in the fringed hunting shirt of homespun or buck- 
skin, the most picturesque and distinctively national costume known in 
America. Brutally savage fights were frequent; the combatants who were 
surrounded by rings of interested spectators, striking, kicking, biting and 
gouging. Every home had a loom, linsey-woolsey was made from the flax 
grown near the cabin and of the wool from the backs of a few sheep. The 
man tanned the buckskin. A few pewter spoons were in use, but the table 


furniture was mostly hand-made. Each cabin hada hand mill anda hominy 
block, the latter borrowed from the Indian.” 


But while the greatest independence and self reliance 
was developed, a spirit of co-operation was equally pre- 
valent. The red man was the common enemy, and in every 
settlement was to be found a block house in which the set- 
tlers gathered to resist attacks from this source. In building 
houses or gathering crops all hands united, and quiltings, 
cornshuckings and house-warmings were of frequent oc- 
currence. The style of hospitality, while simple, was the 
most generous and open handed ever known. 

Early marriages of both male and female were the rule, 
at the solemnization of which the most hilarious festivities 
were held. The bride and groom attended on separate 
horses, but invariably departed in true Lochinvar style on 
the same steed. Large families were nearly always found ; 
in fact, they were a necessity in order to keep the wolf 
from the door. An unfortunate widow soon dried her tears 
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with a new spouse, for she could not live alone in that law- 
less region. From the predominance of the Scotch-Irish, 
Calvinism was, at first, the prevailing creed. Subsequently 
Methodism worked its way to ascendency on account of 
the emotional nature of the people. Early in this century 
camp-meetings had their origin, and some of the most re- 
markable ever known were held. 

Rev. Samuel Doak, the first preacher of the community, 
arrived in 1777, having walked all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania behind a broken-down mare carrying a big bag of 
books. He was afterwards one of the most remarkable 
figures in the settlement. Not only did he found a church 
but he built a log school house which afterwards became 
Washington College, the first institution of its kind west of 
the Alleghanies. 

It is a pity that the articles of association of the Wa- 
tauga settlers have not been preserved. Enough is known, 
however, to give us a general idea of the plan of govern- 
ment as established. It is what we would expect of any 
community of English origin, simple in nature, embodying 
as law what had already become such by custom. Com- 
missioners were elected who had control of affairs, but the 
main provisions were against the Indians. 

The best evidence we have of the character of the peo- 
ple is in the leaders they produced out of their ranks. There 
were few of these who had offices or titles, which were rare 
at that time, but certain ones were naturally looked to in 
emergencies, and although there was nothing even in mili- 
tary expeditions, which approached army discipline, their 
command was undisputed. The whites had learned that 
they could cope with the Indians only by imitating their 
tactics, and these frontiersmen even excelled their foes in 
the methods considered peculiarly belonging to them alone. 
In pitched battle between whites and red men, both sides 
would be stretched out over a great space, considering the 
forces engaged, and fighting would practically be between 
man and man. In very few instances were there charges 
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in compact line on either side, and these were notoriously 
unsuccsssful. The British square, as was shown at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, could not stand against the ambuscade sys- 
tem of warfare. To men fighting in the dense glades of 
the forest the discipline needed was a keen eyesight. noise- 
less tread, and quick aim with the long rifles. The back- 
woodsmen were more courageous than the Indians, used 
greater strategy and were better marksmen, but they could 
not match their savage foe in the suddenness of attack nor 
the ability to get off without loss when defeated. The 
stolidness of their Anglo-Saxon origin clung to the settlers ; 
they made better defense and would stick more determin- 
edly to an aggressive campaign, but the Indians inflicted an 
immense amount of damage by sudden incursions in which 
they were satisfied with scalps and captives, which were more 
their object than the gaining of territory or the following up 
of a victory. Of course in a community where this con- 
stant struggle with a crafty enemy, was going on, the men 
whose names are handed down in history as great were the 
protectors of the colony in its time of danger. So con- 
tinual was this warfare that these captains became leaders 
in civil as well as military affairs. Everything depended on 
their successful efforts to guard the infant settlements. The 
pioneer plowed with his trusty rifle within reach, and his 
wife in the one-room log cabin, could also use it with effect 
through the loop-holes. If the cry of alarm passed from 
clearing to clearing, every soul was soon safely housed 
within the strong block houses, the greatest factor in set- 
tling up the West. Woe to the man, woman, or child who 
did not reach this haven in time. The fate of the man thus 
caught was bad enough, but it could not be compared to the 
horror of that of the woman. It was these barbarities which 
stirred up in the hearts of the backwoodsmen the hatred of 
the Indians, which no treaties or periods of peace could 
wipe out. It is not wonderful that they came to glory as 
much in the scalps at the belt as did their barbarous adver- 
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Among the great Indian fighters John Sevier was proba- 
bly most famous. Brilliant, brave, noble, generous, but 
withal, erratic, Sevier attained a higher place in the hearts 
of his countrymen than any of his compeers. He was by 
birth a Virginian, of Huguenot descent, and united the 
type of gentleman and frontiersman. ‘“ Nolichucky Jack,” 
as he was commonly called, was the most successful Indian 
fighter of his day, and has been equalled since only by his 
subsequent rival, “Old Hickory.”’ We shall have much to say 
of Sevier when we reach a little later period of this sketch. 
And Robinson, too, was a true pioneer. After the Holston 
settlements had become firmly established, his restless dis- 
position asserted itself, and he pushed on to the founding of 
the colony on the Cumberland. He was like Boone in 
many respects, although his abilities were of a broader 
character. In every crisis where executive ability was 
necessary, Robertson came to the front and could always 
be depended on to act wisely and for the best interest. 
Evan Shelby, Arthur and William Campbell also contrib- 
uted much to the success of every expedition, and Arthur 
Campbell was the commander of the backwoodsmen at 
King’s Mountain. 

Although these remote districts took little part in the 
campaigns against the British during the Revolution, their 
influence in bringing success to the arms of their country 
was very considerable. A blow struck by them at the right 
time in the right place, prevented the Indians from extending 
their aid to King George’s forces as they were anxious to 
do. This occurred at the very outset of the Revolution. 
It is a fact easily explained that the Indians were more in- 


imical to the whites of English descent than to the French 
or Spanish. The former appropriated their hunting grounds 
to the uses of agriculture, and their cabins and clearings 
were hateful to the Aborigines. The French and Spanish, 
and finally the English, emissaries came into the country 
only to trade and treat with them, and they generally fur- 
nished the weapons and amunition with which the Indians 
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harrassed the frontiersmen. So it came about that the In- 
dians never attacked the latter, while their enmity towards 
the settlers was continuous. 

The East Tennessee settlers by the time of the Revolu- 
tion, had pushed their way south into the Indian country, 
occupying it first and treating for it afterwards, until they 
had, by 1776, extended their occupation almost to the 
French Broad. It therefore needed little persuasion from 
the British to spur the Indians to a renewed effort to dis- 
place these invaders. In that vear they went on the war- 
path, and almost simultaneously, by preconcerted arrange- 
ment, the different bands rushed down from their mountain 
fastnesses, and from the Holston to the Tugadoo, from 
Southwest Virginia to Northwest Georgia, the back-country 
settlements were wrapped in the horror of savage warfare. 
Nancy Ward, since known as the Cherokee Pocahontas, 
warned the Watauga and Nolichucky settlements of their 
impending danger, and they were prepared for it when it 
came. The women, children, and old men were left in the 
block houses, and the able-bodied marched out and met the 
Indians on the Long Island of the Holston. The Indians, 
under the formidable chiet, Dragging Canoe, were signally 
defeated, and upon the arrival of Colonel William Christian 
with eighteen hundred men from Virginia, it was deter- 
mined to follow this repulse by an invasion of their country. 
At the same time other large armies having been gathered 
in North and South Carolina, a simultaneous invasion was 
made from three directions at once. Their towns were 
burned, their crops destroyed, and the entire nation com- 
pletely humbled. In 1777 a treaty was signed by which 
they surrendered a considerable extent of territory. Drag- 
ging Canoe and the Chickamauga banditti alone refused 
to make peace, and from their safe retreats continued 
desultory depredations. This war broke the spirit of the 
Cherokees for some time, and prevented those terrible in- 
cursions during the Revolution on the homes left defenseless 
by the absence of the fighting men. The period of peace 
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also gave the settlements time to gather such strength that 
they were no longer afraid of any force. 

In 1777 North Carolina set up the county of Washington, 
west of the mountains. The Chickamaugas grew bolder 
and continued falling on the settlers in small parties. There- 
fore in 1779 Evan Shelby with a strong force dropped down 
the river to their towns at the mouth of Chickamauga creek 
in boats, burned these and routed their warriors. Sevier 
also invaded the same section in that year and descended 
as far as the Coosa. Adventurous pioneers followed in the 
wake of the expeditions and could not subsequently be 
driven out. 

The influence of this warfare on the result of the Revo- 
lution should not be underestimated. While Washington 
Gates, and Green were driving the foreign foe from our 
shores, these backwoodsmen were doing an equal ser- 
vice by holding in check a native enemy who was by no 
means to be despised. The time also came when these un- 
couth people were to give great aid directlv to the Continental 
armies. They were to strike the blow which was to turn 
the tide of the conflict in the south, inspire the patriots 
with renewed zeal and courage against their invaders and 
start the tide flowing that was to bring with it the supremacy 
of the colonist’s arms in the southern states. 

It was at the very darkest period, we might say, in 
American history, that this occurred. After the capture of 
Charleston the British had practically overrun the southern 
states. Only guerilla bands under Sumter and Marion were 
left to maintain a resistance which could do little effectually 
to oppose the overwhelming forces that Cornwallis had at 
his command. This condition gave an opportunity for the 
development of the Tory spirit, unfortunately strong in some 
sections, and frightful barbarities were committed by these 
on the patriots’ homes and property, while retalitory meas- 
ures of as extreme a character were resorted to in revenge 
when there was an opportunity. There is no record of this 
warfare, but enough is known to show that the conditions 
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produced were probably worse than in any other part of the 
country during the Revolution, 

General Charles McDowell, with a force of Georgians, 
was finally driven into the foot-hills of the western mount- 
ains of North Carolina. As a last resort he sent for Shelby 
to bring his mountain men to his assistance. They did not 
refuse, and with them he defeated a body of British on the 
Enoree river, but hearing of Gates’ defeat at Camden, he 
retreated over the mountains, followed to their base by Fer- 
guson who sent word that unless the Holston settlements 
swore allegiance to the crown he would cross the mountains 
and chastise them. 

This kindled a flame of passionate anger in the breasts 
of these fearless people. Word was sent to those in South- 
west Virginia, and the backwoodsmen soon began to come 
in. On September 25, 1780, there were collected at Syca- 
more Shoals, on the Watauga, over one thousand men. 
Campbell brought four hundred, Sevier and Shelby two 
hundred and forty each, and McDowell one hundred and 
sixty. In order to secure means to buy provisions for the 
little army, Sevier and Shelby took the funds from the en- 
try taker’s office, amounting to $13,000, for which they gave 
their personal guarantees. The receipts for the full pay- 
ment of this amount after the war are still preserved. On 
September 26th, Reverend Samuel Doak invoked a blessing 
and the march began. They followed the Doe river up the 
pass between Roan and Yellow Mountains, then covered 
with snow, crossed the former near where Cloudland Hotel 
now stands, and camped that night in Elk Hollow, near 
Roaring Run. At Quaker Meadows they were joined by 
three huncred North Carolinians under Colonel Cleveland. 
They had formerly proceeded, in the usual manner of the 
mountain men, without organization, but now realizing their 
danger and the necessity of a different kind of discipline 
in the new style of campaign in which they were engaged, 
they gathered together and elected as their commander 
Arthur Campbell, of the Virginia troops. Recruits were 
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constantly added to the ranks till their number reached 
nearly fifteen hundred. 

The British were much astonished at this unexpected in- 
cursion. Major Ferguson had, in his confidence of an ab- 


sence of danger, about decided to go into winter quarters 


- and had let many of his Tory troops go to their homes. Lord 


Rawdon, writing on October 24th, 1780, describes the sud- 
denness of the movement. He says: “A numerous army 
now appeared from Nolichucky and other settlements beyond 
the mountains, whose very names had been unknown to us.” 
Gathering his army as he went, Ferguson rapidly retreated. 
On October 6th the mountaineers set out in pursuit with nine 
hundred and ten picked men. The British pitched their 
camp on a steep narrow hill just south of the North Caro- 
lina boundary known as King’s Mountain. The mountain- 
eers reached this spot in the night and immediately sur- 
rounded the hill. 

The crucial test had come, the backwoodsmen, trained 
in the forest and accustomed to fighting in an independent 
way were for the first time brought face to face with 
thoroughly disciplined soldiery drilled by one of the best 
officers in the English service. As Mr. Roosevelt well says: 
*On the one side were American backwoodsmen under 
their own leaders armed in their own manner, and fighting 
after their own fashion for the freedom and future of 
America, on the opposite side were other Americans, the 
Royalists led by British officers armed and trained in the 
British fashion, and fighting in behalf of the empire of 
Britain and the majesty of the monarchy.” 

In respect to numbers their was little advantage either 
way. Each force consisted éf about one thousand men. 
The mountaineers commenced the battle, advancing under 
protection of rocks and trees and firing their apparently un- 
wieldly weapons whenever they could pick off an anta- 
gonist. The British charged repeatedly with bayonet and 
drove them down the slope only to have them return again, 


with their pieces reloaded, and more determined not to be 
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dislodged. Both sides fought bravely. Ferguson seemed 
in every part of the field at once, while his lieutenant, De 
Puyster, also acted with conspicous courage. The superior 
grit and staying qualities of the mountain men and their 
unerring markmanship, however, soon wrought confusion 
and terror in the British ranks. A perfect cordon of slow 
but sure rifles surrounded the ill fated army. White 
flags finally appeared in several parts of the field. Fer- 
guson tore these down and with his shrill whistle still 
urged his men to the charge, but in vain. In one of the 
last of these efforts, when the battle was irretrevably lost, 
this gallant soldier was killed. Scarcely one of the British 
escaped. All were either killed or taken prisoners. Thus 
was struck the most decisive blow for American freedom in 
the South. Cornwallis, alarmed at the uprising of the high- 
land clans, retreated from North Carolina. General Greene 
about that time assumed command of the southern army 
and continued the reclamation of these states which had 
been so well begun at King’s Mountain. 

To the backwoodsmen however the campaign was now 
over. They had accomplished their purpose, the boasting 
Ferguson who had threatened their homes with invasion had 
been overwhelmed. The object of the expedition was now at- 
tained and no power on earth could prevent them from return- 
ing to their settlements, left almost defenceless against the 
Indians. Carrying their booty and their prisoners they made 
a disorderly cavalcade and the country through which they 
passed was probably as glad of their departure as were the 
British themselves, in such terror were these rough hardy 
border people held. King’s Mountain will live in history as 
one of the decisive battles of the Revolution.- It was the 
backwoodsmen’s tribute to the cause of freedom and con- 
tributed no little to a successful termination of the struggle 
with the mother country. Thus the western settlers not 
only pushed their frontiers to the Mississippi and added to 
the United States a territory greater than that for which 
thev were then contending, but they also struck a blow 
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which was of great importance in making possible the ex- 
istence of a separate nationality to enjoy the fruits of their 
westward extension. This later history may fitly form the 
subject of another paper. 


G. F. Mriiton. 




















WHAT IS LITERATURE? AN ATTEMPT AT A 

; DEFINITION. 

There may be good reason to doubt whether by the gen- 
eral scholar or the lover of good books any formal defini- 
tion of literature is needed, but to those who by choice or 
necessity spend much of their time in an honest endeavor 
to lead untrained and uncultured minds to a fuller appre- 
ciation of its contents and character, it must be clear that 
whatever tends to make impressions more definite is of es- 
pecial value in a subject where loose and unconsidered gen- 
eralizations are so common and so unfortunate. 

Among the various meanings of the word “ literature ”’ 
that the dictionaries suggest, that of John Morley affords 
our best point of departure. “ Literature,” he says, “ con- 
sists of all the books— and they are not so many — where 
moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, severity, and attractiveness of form.” But this 
definition, apart from its descriptive nature, seems to limit 
too narrowly the thing defined. It reduces literature to 
' .oks; that is, it requires that it should be in printed or 
written form; second, it is inadequate ; and third, the char- 
acterization of the proper form of literature is indefinite and 
ambiguous. 

Schlegel’s suggestive words also require limitation. 
* We embrace,” he says, “under this name all those arts 
and sciences, those representations and productions, which 
have as their object life and mankind, but which, without 
resulting in any external fact, are effective in thought and 
language, and present themselves to the spirit in word and 
writing and in no other bodily form. To it belongs, above 
all, poetry, and next to that, narrative and descriptive his- 
tory; reflection and higher knowledge, in so far as they 
have life and humanity for their object, and exercise upon 
both an influence ; eloquence and finally wit, if their effects 
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do not pass away in fugitive words, but form works which 
last in writing or description. All this,” he continues, “ in- 
cludes about the whole mental life of man,” a statement 
that should have warned Schlegel that his definition did not 
define. 

Mme de Stael says that she understands by literature, 
* poetry, eloquence, history and philosophy, or the study of 
human morality.” But this, like many another attempt, gives 
us the divisions rather than the definition of our subject. A 
closer approach to a logical definition is made by Channing, 
who considers national literature to be “ the expression of a 
national mind in writing.” But here we miss some qualifica- 
tion as to the kind and character of the writing ; and the same 
fault may be found with Newman’s definition: “ Liter- 
ature is the expression of thought in language; . . . where 
by ‘thought’ I mean the ideas, feelings, views, reasonings, 
and other operations of the human mind.” 

When Professor Scherer defines literature as “ the process 
of the most individual and innermost development,” he seems 
to have in view this deep centre of our richest living. But 
literature, as we understand it, is not a process, but a result, 
so that this definition, too, is inadmisible. But one can 
agree heartily with him that “attention must be paid to the 
demands of art.” Indeed, literary critics are now practic- 
ally at one in insisting that the form as well as the matter 
must be taken into account. 

This is well stated by Mr. Morley: “ Literature, of all 
things on earth the most significant, is no chance feast of 
scraps ; it is the best utterances of the mind of a people, which 
has for its embodiment deeds set forth by the historian.” In 
this definition, “ literature is the best utterances of the mind 
of a people,’ we have changed the point of view and the 
dynamic centre is the word “best,” though its meaning is 
not wholly clear. If we are using words advisedly, “ best” 
is very significant. It limits literature to that which is uni- 
versally counted best, or it leaves it to any individual to 
determine his own standard of excellence and to exclude 
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any production which does not seem to him to attain it. 
Yet it is in this citation, rather than in any other, that the 
definition to be submitted found its starting point. 

The problem seems to be this: To find a comprehensive 
and intelligible term, which, however, must be flexible and 
expansive, for the subject-matter of literature; and to de- 
fine its form so that the standard may at once make definite ~ 
demands, and vet not be rigid, preserving the human and 
the artistic elements. If we say that literature is the utter- 
ance of the mental life in artistic prose or poetry, it may 
be urged that literature is not all the utterance of the hu- 
man mind, and that the words “ mental life” apparently 
exclude the utterance of life other than that of the mind, 
while it certainly will admit of question whether literature 
is merely the utterance of the life of the author. 

May not the definition be broadened into: Literature is 
the revelation of life in artistic prose or poetry? No one who 
has ever attempted to formulate a definition can have failed 
to recognize the difficulty in finding the exact word needed. 
Here, tor example, is not * revelation,” rather by its history 
than its origin, so limited and specialized as to be unserv- 
iceable? Does it not stand in such need of explanation as 
to be confusing? “ Life,” on the other hand, is a vague and 
varving term, without sharpness or clearness of meaning. 
It does not fully convey to us that the subject-matter of lit- 
erature is that which belongs to, interests, or concerns hu- 
manity. In so far as it comes within the realm of that 
which interests man it is fit for literature; in so far as it in 
no wise concerns him it is of no avail. Indeed its fitness is 
in great measure determined by the intensity with which it 
appeals to man, and the extent to which it appeals to men. 
The depth and catholicity of the subject-matter is the meas- 
ure of its worth. 

These considerations lead one to substitute for “life,” 
‘human interests,’ and to look for some other word than 
“revelation.” What if we should say: “ Literature is the 
representation of human interests in artistic prose or poet- 
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ry”? With this definition literature seems to fall under the 
head of the representative arts by virtue of the genus “ rep- 
resentation of human interests,” and to be distinguished 
from other arts by a specific difference. But the word 
“poetry ” should not be used, as here, to designate merely 
form. On the contrary, it is a word vastly more significant 
and is no right antithesis to prose, when prose is used to 
designate a form of composition. We have the word needed, 
and can recast the definition thus: ‘ Literature is the rep- 
resentation of human interests in artistic prose or verse.” 

But how shall we ynderstand the word “ representa- 
tion?” It is his re-presentation of that which has already 
presented itself to the author. It is his expression of that 
which has impressed itself npon him. Here, then, is an- 
other difficulty. Is “ representation” generally understood 
in this specific, psychological sense? Does it not rather 
call to mind pictorial or undramatic presentation? Though 
with explanation the word is not only available but in itself 
suggestive, it can be changed without material loss, and our 
definition may be made to read: Literature ts the expression 
of human interests in artistic prose or verse. 

Is this simple, intelligible, adequate, and helpful? I sup- 
pose the words “human interests” will be questioned on 
the ground, first, that they are not precise. But the subject- 
matter of literature is not to be denoted by any inflexible 
term. It may be urged, also, that * human” may be object- 
ive or subjective; that is, that the interests in question may 
have humanity for their object, or may make their ap- 
peal to humanity. We need not attempt to be too exact 
here for it is obvious that what involves human nature ap- 
peals to human nature. If literature has to do with pas- 
sions or emotions that are universal it finds a large and 
sympathetic audience, if it deals with those things that enter 
but little into life it appeals to a limited few. In a word, 
life, the deep, central life of the inner man, is the most in- 
teresting thing in the world; in so far as literature is con- 
cerned in this, the deepest interest of humanity, it is of in- 
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terest to all mankind; in so far as it eliminates this ele- 
ment, it lessens its own power. Of course the word “ inter- 
ests,” as the plural shows, is not used in either a strict psy- 
chological or ethical sense. It means merely, that which 
concerns, bears upon, makes a part of, appeals to humanity, 
and embraces everything within the realm of human cogui- 
zance and appreciation. 

Perhaps the word artistic may be considered too weak 
and unstable. It may mean so much or so little. But is it 
not characteristic of literature, while it demands right form 
as a preservative against speedy decay, that the form will 
not only vary in excellence, but that the degree of excel- 
lence must be determined by each judge or critic for him- 
self? Literary judgments are never final; they are always 
subject to revision and reversal. This makes the study of 
literature of peculiar interest. The individual judgment 
must be constantly employed in determining as well the na- 
ture and importance of the human interests involved as the 
degree of artistic excellence attained in the expression. 

It will be admitted that prose and verse include all 
literary forms even though they may not always exclude 
each other. In literary work one is forced to note that con- 
cepts overlap or merge. The dividing lines are not sharp 
and distinct, but it seems to lend clearness to the definition 
to retain this division rather than to substitute the vaguer 
and less significant word, “ language.” 

The difficulty increases if we leave form and try to 
divide literature itself into two mutually exclusive branches. 
One of them is poetry. What is the other? Coleridge sug- 
gests science as its proper antithesis, but he seems to have 
in view merely the end and aim of each, that of science 
being truth; that of poetry, pleasure. This does not aid us 
and, for want of better terminology, we are forced to speak 
of * poetry’ and “ prose” using the terms generically and 
of “ verse”’ and * prose” using the terms specifically. The 
inconvenience is obvious, when we wish to use the word 
**prose” in both senses in the same proposition. For ex- 
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ample, under our definition, poetry is the expression of hu- 
man interests in artistic verse. Prose (generically) is the 
expression of human interests in artistic prose (specific- 
ally). But the objection here does not lie against the defi- 
nition, it is against the inadequacy of our vocabulary. 

As then the definition seems to contain all that comes 
under the term defined, let us see if it is capable of easy 
limitation. The definition has dealt with literature in gen- 
eral; what is national literature? Count “ human interests ”’ 
as one term and waive an apparent tautology, and “ Na- 
tional literature is the expression of national human inter- 
ests in artistic prose or verse.” The only limitation needed 
here is that the subject-matter should be of such a charac- 
ter as to represent the nation or appeal to it. English liter- 
ature, becomes under our definition the expression of human 
interests in artistic English prose or verse, if by English 
literature we mean generally literature in the English lan- 
guage, whether produced in America or England or Aus- 
tralia; but if it be necessary to distinguish between them, I 
believe, in the last analysis, the distinction would inhere in 
the nature of the subject-matter, the character of the human 
interests involved. If American literature means anything 
more than English literature in America it is this, that there 
are some themes peculiarly representative of ourselves, and 
peculiarly adapted to our comprehension and appreciation, 
and that the natural and best expression of these themes 
takes vn a coloring peculiarly adapted to them. The human 
interests here treated are such as depict our American life, 
or such as, by virtue of their nature and their natural ex- 
pression, obtain our American sympathies. American liter- 
ature is the expression of American human interests in ar- 
tistic prose or verse. 

Other tests of the definition’s availability suggest them- 
selves. But there is one note that | would make here. The 
definition says nothing of books, writing, permanent form, 
and the like, for while it is conceded that for purposes of con- 
venient examination and study, literature must have some 
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concrete, tangible form, it does not seem to be an essential 
characteristic of literature that it be written. When Tacitus 
describes the songs of the Teutons, and tells us how these 
poems were rendered, we are justified in speaking of the 
Teutonic literature, in this restricted sense of literature, even 
though we be unable to determine what place in the world’s 
estimate it would occupy. If by the side of Tolstoi’s writ- 
ten productions, which we class as literature, there should 
be delivered by word of mouth other utterances of his, no less 
effective, but unwritten because of the censorship of the 
press, should we decline to call these traditional utterances 
literature? If nothing remains of Patrick Henry’s speeches 
but the well authenticated reports of their eloquence of 
thought and language, and the lasting influence of their ex- 
hortations, shall we say that Patrick Henry contributed 
nothing to literature? Surely any definition must include 
spoken as well as written discourse. 

If the reader feels that this whole discussion is of little 
avail, because the proposed definition, if needed at all, is 
neither surprising in its contents, nor attractive in its form, 
he should remember that good definitions are simple; and 
if they are good definitions they are so partly by virtue of 
their very simplicity. 

CHARLES W. KENT. 


University of Virginia 
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BRITISH MUNICIPALITIES.’ 


The volume before us sets forth clearly and succinctly 
the rise, development, and present administration of the 
leading cities of the United Kingdom, while three copious 
appendices contain much valuable material in the way of 
legislative enactments and party declarations touching mu- 
nicipal government. That a book with such a scope and 
from so competent a writer as Dr. Shaw, should have made 
its appearance at this time is most fortunate; for the rapid 
growth of urban population —a central fact in contempo- 
rary social history—has brought with it a vast array of 
problems. In America we not infrequently associate this 
congregating of humanity in cities with that restless spirit 
of enterprise so predominant in the New World, where the 
struggles of man with the forces of nature are, for obvious 
reasons, greater than in the older countries of Europe. But, 
curiously enough, from every quarter of the civilized por- 
tion of the globe comes the same story: rural districts, save 
under exceptionally favorable circumstances, as in France, 
are either at a stand-still or on the decline: small towns are 
becoming larger ones, while the great cities themselves are 
fast assuming proportions that apparently know nothing of 
limitations. 

With regard to our own country we find that in 17g0, the 
date of the first census, and one year after the present con- 
stitutional machinery was set in motion, there was but one 
city to be discovered whose population exceeded 40,000. 
In the same vear we could claim but six towns with more 
than 8,000 inhabitants. A century later, however, the re- 
public contained forty cities with more than 40,000 and two 
hundred and eighty-six with more than 8,ooo inhabitants. 


‘Municipal Government in Great Britain. By Albert Shaw; 8vo, 
pp. 385; New York: The Century Company, 189s. 
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We now have, moreover, as many as twenty municipalities 
whose population is greater than 100,000, not to mention 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn, each of 
which points with triumphant pride to a breathing wealth 
of more than 1,000,000 souls. To Mr. Bryce this extraor- 
dinary municipal expansion (and its consequent indraught 
of rural population) seems the least fortunate change our 
population is undergoing; and he is inclined to believe, 
what few will feel disposed to question, that the average 
American city government is a conspicuous failure. He is 
likewise far from viewing complacently the relative increase 
of urban population as compared with that of rural. The 
ratio of town to country dwellers was in 1790, 3.35 per 
cent.; and during the first fifty vears of our national career 
this proportion does not appear to have suffered a very rad- 
ical alteration, as is witnessed by the census of 1840, which 
reports the ratio as 8.52. But for the succeeding forty 
years our fathers manifested a decided inclination to move 
to town. We must remember, however, that these four de- 
cades were fruitful of both material development and terri- 
torial expansion, covering, as they did, not only the era of 
railway and canal extension, but also that of the annexa- 
tion of Texas; of the war with Mexico; of the acquisition 
of the Pacific slope; of the creation of a national bank- 
ing svstem, and of the industrial development consequent 
upon the termination of the civil war. These causes, 
added to an increase ot European immigration, raised the 
ratio of urban to rural population in 1880 to 22.57. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, the present ratio is 29.12. In 
estimating these results only cities of 8,000 and upwards 
are considered, the population of the smaller communities 
being classed as rural. Briefly, therefore, in spite of our 
magnificent national area of more than 3,500,000 square 
miles, nearly one-third of our people reside in towns — and 
fairly large towns at that. Were we to examine the several 
sections of the country, facts no less interesting would re- 
veal themselves. In the highly developed North, for in- 
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stance, more than one-half the people are town dwellers, 
while the material advancement of the West is bestudding 
the prairies with teeming cities. Nor are the Southern 
States escaping the effects of an industrial revolution one is 
constrained to welcome cheerfully. For with the liberation 
of the blacks, the division of plantations, and the introduc- 
tion of improved means of communication and transporta- 
tion, there have arisen on all sides new distributing and 
manufacturing centres, whose varied industries offer a field 
of usefulness both to the freedman and to his impoverished 
former owner. Thus the nineteenth-century town, with its 
keen, buoyant, progressive spirit, is being thrust like a 
wedge into the heart of the “Solid South.” 

The same industrial undertakings that followed in the 
wake of modern inventions, and made possible the exist- 
ence of American communities, brushed the dust from not 
a few transatlantic cities and started them upon careers of 
municipal collectivism such as the world had never seen. 
But before analyzing the means adopted by European mu- 
nicipalities to satisfy the demands made upon them, it may 
not be amiss to inquire into the nature of those demands. 
First of all may be mentioned, on the authority of an an- 
cient maxim, a good supply of pure water. In addition to 
water, every town wherein there exists anything approach- 
ing civic zeal, feels that its inhabitants ought to have: 

Wide and well paved streets kept in a clean condition. 

A rational system of drains and sewers. 

Lights as well for private residences as for public 
thoroughfares. 

Efficient fire and police departments. 

An intelligent board of health. 

Schools for the education of youth. 

Libraries and art galleries for the instruction of adults. 

Places of amusement. 

Public baths. 

Breathing spaces in the shape of squares, gardens, and 


parks. 
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Travelling facilities by means of which different parts of 
the city may be reached as cheaply and as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and the congestion of population in the slums be pre- 
vented through the growth of suburbs. 

Inspectors of buildings. 

Cemeteries, together with provisions for cheap and de- 
cent burial, 

These requirements are pretty generally recognized. To 
many they are painful realities. How to satisfy them is the 
difficulty. Hitherto, private individuals and corporations 
have undertaken to satisfy the public with every one of 
these public wants, with the possible exception of sewerage 
systems ; for not until a comparatively recent day has the wit 
of man contrived a machine whereby the refuse of a great 
city may be turned to account, and the garbage of back 
alleys coined into money. As opposed to this former reli- 
ance upon private undertakers, it is not at all unusual for 
the city of our times to own and control its own water supply 
and, less usually, its gas and electric light plants. Mean- 
while the old volunteer fire department has been very gen- 
erally displaced by a paid fire-brigade; and schools, libra- 
ries, and parks are so common in towns that one naturally 
expects to find them there. In the United States the fur- 
ther growth of corporate action along these lines has been 
unquestionably retarded by the utter corruption of politics 
in some of the larger cities; but that the recent awakening 
of interest in the subject of municipal reform witnessed in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, is the 
first step forward in a great career for the American com- 
munities, is a fact clearly foreshadowed. The whole tend- 
ency is in that direction. But it must never be forgotten 
that no municipality controlled by “ bosses”’ and spoilsmen 
can ever assume the rdle in civilization that the modern city 
seems destined to play; and that until the baleful effects of 
obtruding party politics into local elections are generally 
present to the minds of American voters, we must be con- 
tent to lag behind in the art and science of city government. 
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In the meantime the European town is fast adopting a 
wider and wider range of action, and many wants of a 
general nature are satisfied by the municipality itself. The 
public appears to be satisfied with this transformation, for 
the reason that it has been accompanied by a general 
lowering of the prices of necessaries without, as a rule, any 
corresponding increase of taxes. At the same time the 
municipal government has rejoiced at the discovery of a 
means whereby to meet the ever increasing annual budget 
to which every growing town is subject. The new municipal 
spirit is especially strong in Scotland; and this is all the 
more significant since the bare mention of this romantic 
country’s name conjures up those charming scenes of pas- 
toral life immortalized by Burns and Scott. As opposed to 
the Scotland of other days, however, when “ rural influences 
played a dominant part in the forming of those character- 
istics — physical, intellectual, and mora] —that are deemed 
most distinctive of the Scotch people,” we now have a 
Scotland whose town dwellers outnumber the country 
dwellers three to one. Dr. Shaw declares the change to be 
all the sharper in Scotland than in any other English-speak- 
ing country by reason of the extraordinary density of the 
Scotch population, even in moderate sized communities ; 
and he urges that if the Scotch people are to sustain their 
high traditions, they must learn the art of living well in cities. 
Judging, however, from the history of Glasgow, the Cale- 
donians are already on the road that leads to municipal 
knowledge and happiness. This vigorous city, which in 
1750 contained less than 25,000 inhabitants, has to-day a 
population of 800,000. And like other Scotch towns the 
density of its population is great, a fact which is explained 
perhaps by the early fear of English and Highland inva- 
sions. The results of this compression of population are 
thus described: ‘“ Rapid growth in the nineteenth century 
has given most serious reality to all the latent and lurking 
evils of a tenement-house system, and Glasgow has been 
compelled to study and apply modern remedies — indeed to 
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be a leader in the invention and trial of remedies —for the 
ills that spring from the overcrowding of the poor. The 
regulation of house-building and of occupancy ; provisions 
for domestic cleanliness; methods of street cleansing; of 
garbage remgval; of epidemic-disease prevention; im- 
proved ‘watching and lighting’ arrangements, with a view 
to lessening crime; provision of shelter for floating popula- 
tion; a differentiated and adequate system of sanitary in- 
spection; the establishment of baths and various conven- 
iences to improve the health, comfort, and moral condition 
of the people. All these features of recent municipal ac- 
tivity may be studied to special advantage in Glasgow.” 
Like our Chicago and the English Liverpool, the me- 
tropolis of Scotland is classed among self-created centres, 
in contradistinction to cities such as New York and Lon- 
don, to which natural advantages, rather than artificial con- 
trivances, have given foremost places in the catalogue of 
great capitals. For Glasgow this rank was won through 
the alert and farsighted intelligence of her citizens of more 
than a century ago. These men knew how to deepen the 
channel of the Clyde, and to convert an obscure town into 
one of the greatest markets in the world, since the almost 
immediate results of this improvement of the city’s chief 
watercourse, were a great trade with America in tobacco, 
cotton, and other products, the development of the neigh- 
boring coal mines, and the accelerated growth of textile 
and chemical manufactures. To carry on these businesses 
required an ever increasing number of people, until finally 
the town, overcrowded with inhabitants, found itself con- 
fronted with conditions demanding prompt and _ intelli- 
gent treatment. Parliamentary reform had, to be sure, al- 
ready gone far to remove from British boroughs the accre- 
tions of years of feudal injustice and tyranny, yet it was 
not until the passage of the Scotch Municipal Reform Act 
of 1833 that the medieval guild was shorn of its main 
strength by a wider extension of the suffrage. But these 


retorms, though interesting, must be passed by for an exam- 
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ination of the leading features of Glasgow’s municipal or- 
ganization. 

It seems that the entire government of Glasgow is en- 
trusted to a grand committee of seventy-five men, chosen 
by the qualified electors, together with the provost (mayor) 
and two other ex-oficto members, representing the ancient 
merchants’ and associated trade guilds. Each of the twen- 
ty-five wards into which the city is divided elects three 
members of the town council, and since the election is for 
a term of three years, it is arranged so that one man from 
each ward retires annually. The councillors of the city are 
described as chiefly coming from the ranks of business 
men, “upright, respected, and successful citizens.” As 
everywhere else in Great Britain, such officers receive no 
pay for their services, the honor of serving one’s ward 
being regarded as sufficient compensation. Fortunately» 
party lines are seldom drawn in city elections, while most 
of the councillors are usually reélected without a contest. 
The provost and bailies (magistrates) are chosen by the 
councillors from their own number, but it would be a mis- 
take to regard the provost as an executive officer. Indeed, 
his functions, like those of the English mayor, are for the 
most part to preside over the council, serve on committees, 
and “ personify the pomp and dignity of the municipality.” 
Dr. Shaw does not find in British cities any disposition 
whatever “to concentrate appointing power and executive 
contro] in the hands of one man as an effective way to se- 
cure responsible administration.” The council itself makes 
all appointments, although the heads of departments, who 
appear to be selected with great care and to enjoy a per- 
manent tenure of office, are given considerable liberty in 
the matter of nominating their candidates. Qualified elec- 
tors include all householders, male and female, who are oc- 
cupiers and ratepayers of premises worth £10 and upwards 
a vear. 

Passing to the various departments of municipal gov- 


ernment, we find that of the public health occupying the 
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foremost place, because sanitary considerations have been 
predominant in shaping Glasgow’s policy. On the organi- 
zation of this department in 1870, the city, for sanitary pur- 
poses, was divided into five main districts, for each of which 
a sub-inspector was appointed. These were aided by a 
corps of nuisance, epidemic, and lodging-house inspectors, 
together with a contingent of lady visitors. ‘The nuisance 
inspectors number more than a score,” says our author, 
“and there are half as many men constantly occupied in 
making the ‘smoke test’ to discover defects in drain-pipes 
for the protection of people against defective plumbing. 
On constant duty are twelve or more infectious-disease in- 
spectors, and following in the wake of their discoveries is a 
staff of disinfecting officers and another of whitewashers, 
together numbering about twenty-five men. Protection 
against improper food-supplies requires the services, besides 
analysts in the municipal laboratory, of three meat inspec- 
tors, seven milk and dairy inspectors, and four inspectors of 
other food-supplies. So greatly have the common lodging- 
houses improved, that whereas five or six special officers 
were formerly kept at work inspecting them, only two are 
now necessary. Six night inspectors continue to make the 
rounds of the tenement-houses, and six women inspectors 
pay visits in the interests of domestic cleanliness. A work- 
shop inspector represents the demands of new laws touch- 
ing the hours and the general conditions of factory opera- 
tives. There is also a peripatetic vaccinator who fulfils re- 
lentlessly the requirements of the law.” 

The reason of all this vigilance arises from the before- 
mentioned density of Glasgow’s population, which, in this 
respect, is said to be unsurpassed by any other British town 
save Liverpool. It is further stated that there are localities 
in Glasgow where more than one thousand persons occupy 
a single acre of ground, and high authority is cited for the 
assertion that 24.7 per cent. of the inhabitants live im houses 
of one apartment; 44.7 per cent. in houses of two apart- 
ments; 16 per cent. in houses of three apartments; 6 per 
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cent. in houses of four apartments, and only 8 per cent. in 
houses of five apartments and upwards—the word house 
signifying room or rooms in a tenement building. A police 
act of the city provides for the measurement of all houses, 
and the “ticketing of those having less. than 2,000 cubic 
feet of space.” Tickets posted on the doors of these 
houses show the maximum number who may occupy them, 
and it is the object of the night inspector to prevent over- 
crowding. For, in spite of their limited room, many of 
these families “take boarders!’’ Much praise is bestowed 
upon the work of the female visitors, in whose selection, 
“tact, discretion, and sympathy” are chief considerations. 
The work of food inspection is also commended. The milk- 
supply appears to be the object of special solicitude ; and 
not only are all the dairies and milk-shops registered, but 
the health department is, to some extent, regulating the 
sources of the milk-supply in order to prevent the bringing 
of infected products into the city, the possibility of such 
a catastrophe having been shown a few years ago, when 
some two hundred cases of typhoid fever were traced 
directly to milk from a farm where the cows drank pol- 
lutec water. 

Glasgow is equally energetic in the treatment of disease, 
for “the health authorities long ago discovered — what some 
American cities seem so slow to learn —that epidemics are 
not inevitable visitations, but are preventable.” The hos- 
pital service appears to be a model of its kind, particularly 
that of Belvidere, an old suburban villa which has been 
bought by the city and rendered so beautiful and attractive 
that even the wealthy do not object to being cared for there. 
The wisdom of such a municipal policy is attested by the 
fact that there is little disposition to conceal cases of typhus, 
smallpox, or other infectious diseases, on account of hos- 
tility toward the lazaretto on the part of the populace. 
Other features of the sanitary department are a rigid super- 
vision of the streets, including their sweeping, watering, 
and cleansing, as well as the prompt and effective removal 
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of garbage. The two municipal farms are enriched with 
these sweepings. 

Among the many other instances of municipal collec- 
tivism furnished by Glasgow are baths, laundries, lodging- 
houses, water works, gas and electric lights, and tramways. 
In view of the possible substitution of electricity for gas as 
an illuminant, the city is now encouraging the use of the 
latter as fuel, by providing the public, at low prices, with 
gas stoves. No less interesting is Glasgow’s experience in 
street railway management, since the expiry of the tram 
companies’ leases caused their franchises to revert to the 
municipality. This happened about a year ago. Owing to 
the compactness of the town, the bulk of the patronage of 
the car lines comes from persons riding less than a mile; 
and in order to encourage travel, the lines have been 
divided into half-mile sections with a charge of one cent 
for each section traversed. In respect of education and 
poor-relief little is to be said, since such matters are en- 
trusted in Great Britain to separately elected parochial 
bodies rather than to municipal governments. Glasgow’s 
school board’s jurisdiction coincides with the limits of the 
city, and it is interesting to learn that the new common 
schools are rapidly supplanting the older private and secta- 
rian ones. It is believed, moreover, that the transfer of ed- 
ucational and poor-relief administration to the municipality 
itself would prove a gain to the public. There is one mat- 
ter, however, in which Glasgow appears to be slower than 
one would be prepared to expect. It has so far failed to 
avail itself of the provisions of the Free Libraries Act of 
Parliament. But private benevolence has stepped forward 
and the results are seen in the Sterling Library with 50,000 
volumes, the Mitchell Free Library with 100,000 volumes, 
and the Baillie Library supported by a fund of nearly 
$100,000. Municipal encouragement, supplemented by the 
efforts of philanthropists, is also creating a growing popular 
interest in art and science, substantial evidence of which is 
seen in a very creditable municipal art gallery. More ac- 
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tive still is the work of providing open spaces. For a long 
time, famous old *“ Glasgow Green,” on the Clyde, was 
deemed ample. But now West End has its Kelvinside 
Park, the East End Alexandra Park, while south of the 
river, the Queen’s Park has been added, to say nothing of 
numerous squares and disused churchyards that have been 
purchased and adorned by the city as playgrounds for 
children and recreation plots for adults. 

Glasgow has answered the sewage question. It seems 
that in Scotland, where granite is cheap, the streets of the 
cities are usually paved with granite blocks resting on a 
foundation of concrete. But while the streets have always 
had ordinary drains, main conduits and intercepting sewers 
are of recent origin. The simple sewers of former days, 
discharging their offensive burdens into the Clyde, not only 
polluted the source of the city’s water supply, but also 
poisoned the very atmosphere. To avert the consequences 
of this standing menace to the health of the community, 
the present elaborate sewerage system was constructed. As 
now arranged, immense vats, placed some distance from the 
city, receive the sewage, which is skimmed by machinery 
and subjected to a chemical treatment, the resulting product 
being converted into a fertilizer, which is either sold or 
used on the farms belonging to the city. And now the 
sewage question suggests two others: those of water supply 
and fire extinguishment. We are told that until 1860 a 
private company furnished Glasgow with water pumped 
from the Clyde. But with the increase of population, the 
river was found not only incapable of vielding a suffi- 
cient quantity of water, but what it did furnish was alto- 
gether unfit for consumption. The city itself finally took 
the matter in hand, and, thanks to improvements in engi- 
neering skill, established its present water-works, whose 
source is Loch Katrine, thirty-three miles distant, in the 
Highlands. It is estimated that when the present work ot 
adding new machinery is completed, the reservoirs will 
have a capacity of 100,000,000 gallons daily, sufficient to 
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supply the wants of 2,000,000 people. No less interesting 
is the fact that the municipalization of the water-works has 
not only resulted in a reduction of about 100 per cent in 
the water-tax, but the debt incurred, one-fourth of which 
represents the liabilities of the old private companies as- 
sumed by the city, is rapidly being discharged. Nor are 
these al] the economic advantages of Loch: Katrine, for the 
immense gravity pressure in the water pipes, a result of the 
altitude of the water-supply, causes a large saving of ex- 
pense to the fire department. This is seen when we con- 
trast the annual expense of the fire department of Boston, 
which amounts to $800,000, with that of Glasgow’s fire ser- 
vice which amounts to but $60,000, Glasgow being the 
larger city. It must be noted, however, that the Scotch 
town is more compactly built than the American, and that 
its houses are, for the most part, constructed of fireproof 
materials. 

Much space has been devoted to a resumé of Dr. Shaw’s 
description of Glasgow, on account of the many lessons its 
experience conveys. A great deal might also be said about 
the towns of England, netably, Manchester, Birmingham, 
and London, whose wonderful growth finds few parallels. 
In England we find the same tendency on the part of the 
population to concentrate itself that we discover elsewhere. 
As a matter of fact, about three-fourths of its people are 
residents of towns. In this connection Dr. Shaw notes that 
“the old English seaports, cathedral cities, and county 
towns, that were important population centres two hundred 
or even one hundred years ago, have been left hopelessly 
behind in the race for greatness by the new manufacturing 
towns. Of twenty-eight large cities and towns included 
by the Register-General in a list for the publication of mor- 
tality rates, fourteen had no corporate existence prior to the 
Municipal Reform Act of 1835, and these fourteen contain 
much more than half the population, while the other four- 
teen also have had their chief growth within sixty years.” 
Most of the municipal growth may be directly traced to the 
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development of manufactures. An illustration of this tact 
is furnished by Manchester, which began to grow rapidly a 
century ago. In 1838, the date of its charter, the popu- 
lation had grown to 250,000, but with the rapid growth 
of spinning and weaving interests, the population increased 
so rapidly that there are now within a radius of twenty 
miles from the town hall, upwards of three million people. 
Other new towns born of the era of industrialism and 
swiftly becoming great cities, are Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Bradford, and Salford, while London, Liverpool, Notting- 
ham, and Leeds, although older incorporations, are essen- 
tially modern in respect both of growth and of aspirations. 

The English towns suffered much in former times from 
the cupidity and tyranny of the kings who plagued the peo- 
ple with unjust burdens, and continually threatened to take 
away their charters. The Stuarts were noted for this sort 
of blackmail. Relief came at last, however, partly through 
the efforts of the townsfolk and partly on account of the 
general dissatisfaction created by the rotten borough sys- 
tem. Parliamentary reform was particularly active in this 
direction in 1832 and 1835, when comprehensive municipal 
acts were passed, conferring upon certain towns considera- 
ble powers of local self-government. These acts, having 
from time to time been amended, were finally consolidated 
by the Municipal Corporations Act of 1882, which consti- 
tutes the so-called English Municipal Code. It is a grave 
injustice that London has not as yet been brought within 
the provisions of these statutory enactments. Indeed, prior 
to the Local Government Act of 1888, which gave elective 
councils to all English counties, “the greatest and most 
enlightened city this world has ever seen,’ possessed no 
boundary, no legal existence, no government. Even to- 
day, that ancient corporation called the City of London, 
whose metes and bounds any visitor will recognize, em- 
braces only one square mile, and has less than 40,000 in- 
habitants. These numbers are of course many times aug- 
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the metropolis. Meanwhile, during many years of progress, 
the population has swept over the walls of the town and 
spread itself like a sea into five or six counties, taxing to 
the utmost the slender parochial governments. Having 
recognized that the demands of a huge, complex municipal 
body are too great for the simple mechanism of an earlier 
day, the discontented Londoners are beginning to cry for 
reform. Their claims are just; and it is only a matter of 
time before they will be heard. The form the new govern- 
ment will take will doubtless be a federative one, composed 
of many existing communities. While speaking of Eng- 
lish towns, much might be said of the descriptions of the 
progressive government of Manchester and its influential 
committees, and of Birmingham whose civic enthusiasm 
was largely inspired by that foremost of municipal states- 
men, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. Both towns, however, pre- 
sent pretty much the same pictures Glasgow does. Both 
are embarking upon active careers of collectivism by as- 
suming a wide range of functions, including the ownership 
of water-works, gas-supply, electric light plants, street rail- 
ways, baths, libraries, art galleries, cemeteries, and what 
not. The public appear, on the whole, to be satisfied with 
the transformation, while smaller municipalities are rapidly 
adopting the methods and examples of the larger ones. 

In conclusion, we are glad to note that Dr. Shaw prom- 
ises a second volume describing the municipal governments 
of the Continent. It is to be hoped that it will soon be 
forthcoming, for, like its predecessor, it will prove most 
helpful to American municipal reformers. That greater 
progress has not already been made in the matter of im- 
proving our city governments may possibly be attributable 
quite as much to ignorance on the part of those most inter- 
ested as on the part of those least interested in the move- 
ment. To be sure everybody feels that something ought to 
be done, but in the absence of definite ideals, the task 
appears an almost hopeless one. Now, however, that 
sentence of death has been passed upon “rings,” and that 
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Wisdom is at last crying at the gates of our cities, the light 
from abroad furnished by a book like this, will prove most 
valuable. As our author suggests, there is no intention of 
prescribing European remedies for American ills, for the 
conditions of the two continents are in many respects 
wholly dissimilar. Nevertheless, the problems of American 
cities have been evolved from causes not radically unlike 
those that have overcrowded European communities, and 
an intelligent comprehension of their solution abroad is a 
prerequisite to their rational solution in our own country. 
For it is a poor physician that cannot extract some sem- 
blance to a specific from the wide experience of his more 
enlightened contemporaries. 


B. J. RAMAGE. 
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NOVEL READING AS A MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 


Surely this is an age that takes its pleasure seriously. 
Here are three books’ appearing within a few months of 
each other, and all to tell us how to study at or about our 
play. Novels are no longer, as they were toward the close 
of the eighteenth century, “ pretty generally considered the 
lowest of all human productions”. They are not even re- 
garded as in Thackeray’s day as “sweets.” They are 
studies; studies whose curriculum is almost as wide as that 
of the great universities; studies of passion and jealousy, 
of sense and sensibility, of pride and prejudice; studies of 
the aristocracy, of the commercial classes, of the clergy, of 
the workmen, and of those who won't work ; and already Eng- 
land has echoes of the French naturalism. If we have not 
yet our Madame Gervaise, or our Germinie Lacerteux, to 
be silent of their Fille Eliza, we have not wholly outgrown 
the charms of the novela picaresca, and literary slumming 
is still a road to notoriety if not to success. Nor is fiction 
satisfied with studies of what we may call psycho-pathol- 
ogy, and with what Diderot would have called the novel of 
characters or states. The novel with a thesis, the /endenz- 
roman, especially if the tendency be sociological or relig- 
ious, is one of the most popular of sugar-coatings for homi- 
letic or demagoyic pills. Since we are determined to take 
the novel seriously, the novel will take us so; and it is with 
a sort of guilty feeling of time and opportunity wasted that 
we allow ourselves to bask in the sunlight of fiction for 
fiction’s sake; to let the fancy roam in search of “ Treasure 
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Islands” or climb the snowy Sheba’s Breasts to find “ King 
Solomon’s Mines.” 

Novel reading is no longer a thing to be entered into 
unadvisedly or lightly, but discretely, advisedly, soberly. 
Wherefore the English University Extension authorities have 
induced Professor Raleigh to embrace so much as was pos- 
sible of his admirable instruction at the University Col- 
lege, Liverpool, in a little book which is often quite as en- 
tertaining reading as the tales of which it treats. Where- 
fore, too, Professor Simonds, of our own Knox College, has 
given us an introduction to novel reading, a thing with 
which even Englishmen have usually become acquainted 
without any introduction at all. Hence, too, M. Morillot, 
of whom we may say something hereafter, realizing that 
the novel is the most important element in the most restless, 
if not the most vigorous of present literatures, has found 
its development worthy of pedagogical study. 

Professor Simonds’ book need not detain us long. His 
preface tells us that the evolution of the English novel 
is “an interesting story,” but in endeavoring to tell that 
story in seventy-three pages, supplemented by one hundred 
and pons extracts, he has essayed the impossible, 
and he has made his task the harder by giving more than a 
sixth of his space to works that are not novels at all, to 
“ Beowulf,” “ King Horn,” and the “Canterbury Tales,” all 
in themselves as delightful as the “flowers that bloom in 
the spring,” and about as little germane to the subject. One 
might almost as wisely discern the germ of one of Clark 
Russell’s tales of shipwreck in the “Seven Wise Men of 
Gotham who went to Sea in a Bowl.” This is the more 
to be regretted, since it is, as the author informs us in his 
preface, at the expense of any reference to Apuleius or to 
the relation of the novel to the drama which, as Raleigh 
may show us, is the relation of a child to its parents. 

When Mr. Simonds gets well launched, however, in the 
current of “ Romance at the Court of Elizabeth,” he gives us, 
in well chosen English, good characterizations of the age and 
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of its chief novels, which, however, he will hardly persuade 
the majority of readers, or shall we say students, to read, 
for talent in that age found its best reward on the stage. It 
was not until the successors of the dramatists that illumin- 
ated with their wit the reign of the second Charles had im- 
itated their mannerism without their realism, wearying the 
people with a stage that no longer held the mirror to na- 
ture, that the novel could claim equality if not preéminence 
among the literary genres. Even then the art of fiction 
was a sort of treasure trove, hit upon, as it were by chance, 
by Richardson, intent on compiling a book “of familiar 
letters on the useful concerns of common life,” and stum- 
bling on “ Pamela,” the first English novel directly linked 
with the present. Hit upon, too, by Fielding, who set out 
to parody Richardson, and found himself borne on the 
wings of unguessed genius to the creation of “ Joseph An- 
drews” and “Tom Jones,” monuments ere perennius. 

Here, however, we have quite parted company with Mr. 
Simonds, who thinks Defoe the first English novelist, unless 
it should chance to be Bunyan, and cannot quite forgive 
Fielding for parodying “ Virtue Rewarded,” by which he 
showed, it seems, that he lacked “the refined sympathy of a 
thoroughly pure and virtuous character, and hence the abil- 
ity to appreciate the latter’s (Richardson’s) aim or to recog- 
nize the actual merit of his performance”. But we do more 
than part company, we join direct issue with the further 
statement that Fielding’s humor is “mainly horse-play,” 
nor would we admit “the absolute obscenity which fre- 
quently intrudes, with evident relish of design, upon his 
pages.” We would deny the obscenity and justify the real- 
ism as essential to Fielding’s artistic purpose, but above all, 
we protest against judging of the moral character of any 
writer from the scenes that he sees fit to depict as an artist. 
Again, how could “ Fielding’s laxity prepare the way for 
Smollett,” whose “Roderick Random” preceded “Tom 
Jones ” by a year, and belongs to a wholly different and in- 
ferior class of fiction, or for Sterne, “in whose hands vice 
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and vileness become not only humorous but admirable.” 
Surely Mr. Simonds must have taken this opinion at second 
hand. Did his sensitive spirit shrink from reading “ Tris- 
tram Shandy”? Professor Raleigh has taken his courage 
in both his hands; he has read the book, and like the woman 
who killed the goose with the golden eggs, found nothing 
within except that indefinable a/éguzd that is always found 
in masterpieces of humor, except by those “ whose eyes are 
open but their sense is shut” save to the odeur de femme. 

To say that in Sterne the novel “has fallen from the 
level where Richardson had placed it and where by Field- 
ing, even, (s#c) it had been maintained,” is an attempt to 
rank writers whose aims admit of contrast but not of com- 
parison. A critic, by the way, could do better than quote 
Thackeray’s “ English Humorists” to bolster his condem- 
nation of Sterne; and while he is justified in predicating 
“a cleaner and sweeter atmosphere” of Goldsmith’s “ Vicar 
of Wakefield,” our first domestic tale, he should not have 
added “a truer artistry’, without making some reserve for 
the book’s lame conclusion, that makes it structurally in- 
ferior to “ Tom Jones.” 

Mr. Simonds’ next chapter, * The Perfection of the 
Novel,” carries us from Goldsmith to George Eliot, and a 
brief conclusion discusses the tendencies of to-day. The 
former is, on the whole, the most satisfactory of the book, 
though the background of praise is occasionally “ put in 
with a squirt,” as, when he speaks of Dickens, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot as that “triumvirate of genius who placed 
the English novel where Shakspere put the English drama, 
and left immortal characters behind them, not alone for 
English folk to know, but to delight the readers and lovers 
of stories the whole word through’. A meticulous critic 
might demur to the title ¢vzumvir for the last of these au- 
thors, but our fault is chiefly with the indiscriminate link- 
ing together of what it is the business of the critic to keep 


asunder. It is darkening counsel to say that “in the varied 
work of these writers the English novel may be said to 
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have reached its climax.” Climax of what? Of psycho- 
logical analysis, of realistic description, of the “ russet- 
coated epic” that struck Mr. Lanier’s fancy, of romantic 
wonder, of moral purpose? There can be no single climax, 
for a genre so polyform, not to say amorphous, as the Eng- 
lish novel. 

The summary review of present tendencies with which 
Mr. Simonds closes his book should be helpful and suggest- 
ive. Heis generously just to the French naturalists, just 
to the Russians, perhaps more than just to the Norwegians. 
The future, he thinks, is with realism, not pessimistic, but 
mingled, interpenetrated, with the sense of the beautiful. 
But who among us is to write this fiction, neither he nor 
his reviewer knows. Yet in spite of some critical defects 
and of some shortcomings due in part to brevity, the 
book should prove a welcome introduction to English 
fiction. We will not leave it without commending the ex- 
cellent synchronizing tables for the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, nor the list of one hundred novels worth 
reading, which, though it is not quite our list, is a very good 
and suggestive one. 

Protessor Raleigh’s book, however, is on a decidedly 
higher plane, both critically and stylistically. We shall let 
him speak in the main for himself, for to deprive his thought 
of its epigrammatic form would be to do him an injustice and 
to deny our readers a pleasure. What, for instance, can be 
happier, both in form and matter, than this on the effect 
of Walpole’s “ Castle of Otranto”: “ Walpole’s temper 
and character would have qualified him better to be the 
critic or even the parodist”’ of the literary movement that 
he inaugurated and in some sense founded. “ With no in- 
tention of criticism or parody, but in mere playfulness, he 
made a wooden jack-in-the-box. Wooden though it was, 
it served as a decoy for the multitude of ghosts that 
squeaked and gibbered in the highways of literature for a 
half a century and more, until in ‘ Frankenstein’ and ‘ Mel- 


moth, the Wanderer,’ the romantic orgy reached its height.” 
. 
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It is a comfort to find some one with courage enough to call 
Paley’s apologetics “an abyss of bathos”’, of course from a 
literary standpoint only, and how delightful is this sentence, 
at once criticism and parody: ‘“*‘ The Rambler’ is not easy 
to read; or, rather to speak, as the case demands, the 
otiose prolongation of the periods and the superabundance 
of polysyllabic vocables, render the task of the intrepid ad- 
venturer who shall endeavor to peruse the earlier peform- 
ances of this writer, an undertaking of no inconsiderable 
magnitude”. Or, again, how pregnant are these sentences: 
“The novel held in Elizabeth’s time very much the same 
place that was held by the drama at the Restoration ; it was 
an essentially aristocratic entertainment. And the same 
pitfall waylaid both, the pitfall of artificiality. Dryden's 
audiences and the readers of the ‘Arcadia’ both sought for 
better bread than is made of wheat; and both were sup- 
plied with what satisfied them in an elaborate confection of 
husks.” | How nicely is Defoe’s method hit in the words: 
* With Defoe the art of fiction came to be the art of grave 
imperturbable lying, in which art the best instructor is the 
truth’’. “The ordinary reader becomes so interested in the 
opinion that Defoe’s characters (in ‘Mrs. Veal’) have of 
one another's veracity, that he forgets to ask whether they 
exist,” which, it may be remarked in passing, they really 
did, as Mr. Aitken, surely no “ordinary reader,” has re- 
cently discovered.’ One might fill an article with citations 
as clever and as keen. 


This book discriminates excellently between the talents of 


Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, and relegates Bunyan, 


Defoe, and Swift to their true place, which is not that of 


1 See his interesting article entitled “ Defoe’s ‘Apparition of Mrs.Veal’”’ 
in The Nineteenth Century for January, 1895, a paper which seems not only 
to dispose of much of what Professor Raleigh and others have written 
about the story, but also to throw needed light upon Defoe’s character and 
literary methods. It may be noted further that Professor F. M. Warren, of 
Adelbert College, has published, through Henry Holt & Co., “A History of 
the Novel Previous to the Seventeenth Century,” which appeared too late 
for notice by our reviewer.—{ Epiror. 
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writers of fiction. Johnson said that the author of “ Pamela” 
“taught the passions to move at the command of virtue”, 
which inspires Professor Raleigh to the delightful observa- 
tion that Richardson’s virtue is “a sort of showman leading 
his perfectly trained passions from place to place. Of a 
virtue that should inflame the higher, rather than allay the 
lower passions he had little or no idea.” His “stories and 
characters would be alike spoilt by the intrusion of proba- 
bility and realism”. In short, he was just the mzn to be 
translated by the author of “ Manon Lescaut”, “ the inaug- 
urator of a century and a half of hyperesthesia”’. 

To pass from Richardson to Fielding is to pass from a 
hot-house to spring fields, bright with an “ illuminating hu- 
mor that is not focussed on vice, but shines like the sun on 
the evil and the good”. “Common life is the material of 
the story, but it is handled here for the first time with the 
freedom and imagination of a great artist’’, while however 
excellent Richardson’s handling of his own method might 
be, “only his patience and skill could manceuvre those le- 
gions of letters and feed them on chopped straw ”’, so that 
“he could never become a teacher of method”. What 
Richardson meant for a jealous reproach of Fielding, that 
“his brawls, his jars, his goals, his sponging-houses, are all 
drawn from what he has seen and known” is one of the 
chief sources of the latter’s strength. His realism “is not 
laborious and minute, but it is sufficient”. 

In Smollett Professor Raleigh discerns a resemblance 
“to his countryman, Armstrong, of whom Beattie said that 
he seemed ‘to have conceived a rooted aversion against the 
whole human race, except a few friends, which it seems are 
dead’”. He had not Fielding’s breadth of mind nor his 
depth of heart, and often degraded his picaresque novels to 
the ends of personal spite, and, as this was the part of his 
work most easily imitated, there presently arose a swarm of 
noxious scribblers who used the realistic camera “ not in 
the service of art but of the police.” “It is no palace of 
romance, no guild hall of comedy that they seek to erect, 
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but a hasty, low, earthwork, behind which they may lie on 
their bellies and shoot at their enemies ”’. 

Among the happiest pages in Professor Raleigh’s book 
are those that he devotes to Sterne’s character, sentiment, 
and humor, all “held in a state of suspension rather than 
solution in a pertectly transparent medium”. There are 
few even of the lovers of Sterne who will not enjoy and 
appreciate him more for this judicious criticism that disen- 
gages his inimitable humor from his overwrought sentiment. 
Excellent, too, is the account of the fusing of the senti- 
mental current that had its source in *“ Tristram Shandy” 
with that which flowed from Rousseau into the romantic re- 
vival in which “the man of feeling became an apostle and 
posed as the regenerator of society”. 
for a time, but it was winning a closer touch with nature 
and from that contact it rose, Antzus like, in Scott, who 
“blended once more the opposed elements of comedy and 


Fiction grew weaker 


romance.” 

Nor when we pass from these classic masters of fiction 
to the revival of romance, to Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe, 
* Monk” Lewis and Maturin, is our critic’s eve less keen or 
his touch less tirm. This * Renaissance of Wonder” is well 
explained, psychologically, and analyzed in its technique in 
a way to which it is impossible to do justice here. Yet one 
cannot resist giving the reader a taste of its qualitv. Anne 
Radcliffe’s “ignorance of the world at the time she wrote 
was complete and many sided. There was nothing in her 
books that she did not create. And it is a testimony to the 
power of her art that her taney first conceived a type of 
character that subsequently passed trom art into lite. The 
man that Lord Byron tried to be was the invention of Mrs. 
Radcliffe.” 

Beside this fiction of terror there springs up under the 
auspices of Rousseau the sociological novel, whose hero, the 
“natural man’’, at first a sublimated Indian, becomes in 
Godwin’s hands a true born Englishman. Natural virtue 


is a hard thing for the student of anthropology or history to 
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believe in, but it is a pleasant soothing syrup for children 
and a powerful ferment of discontent to the exploited 
classes of our modern social order. Accordingly we find 
the theory of the “natural man” producing in England the 
sweet simplicity of “Sandford and Merton” and the polit- 
ical de/iramenta of Holcroft and Godwin. 

The first of these is the real progenitor of the long line 
of juvenile stories, unmatched, whether in quantity or qual- 
itv, in any other European literature. The other style raved 
its brief day and passed beyond reasonable criticism in 
the youthful novels of Shelley, which *“ combine more than 
the violence of Maturin’s early works with more than the 
absurdity of Godwin’s complacent dogma”’. 

To these men who painted with crude colors and with 
the pallet knife there succeeded by a natural process of re- 
action the most delicately minute miniature painters of our 
English fiction, Miss Burney and Miss Austen, the god- 
parents of the domestic satire, the eldest of a distinguished 
group of women who take for a time the first place in 
fiction, in which they have always since maintained an hon- 
orable rank. In Mrs. Radcliffe’s work there had been a 
distinctly masculine note. The “ romance of the tea-table” 
as cultivated by Miss Austen, was unmistakably feminine. 
As Mr. Raleigh happily puts it: “A description of a sea 
fight or a murder by Miss Austen, a record of the conver- 
sation among a party of ladies around the tea-table of a 
vicarage by Sir Walter Scott, are gems for which the collec- 
tor of curiosities may search in vain”. For how could any 
man “describe the world as it seems to a woman utterly 
preoccupied with the thought of how she seems to the 
world”, tutored in the proprieties and delicacies befitting a 
carefully nurtured British maid, who can lay bare without 
a blush a heart * prepared and inserted under clerical super- 
vision”. 

Professor Raleigh’s analysis of these domestic satires 
and of the fettered genius of Miss Edgeworth is as thought- 
ful and as just as what has preceded, and if the interest of 
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the reader flags a little here as in the chapters on the novel 
before Richardson, the fault is rather in the inferiority of the 
subject than in the critic’s wit or judgment. And thus with 
a few words on the “historical novelists’ before Scott, who 
““were saved by their invincible ignorance ’’, because “ the 
things that they knew to be false were so few’’, we are 
brought to “the first of the modern race of giants in 
fiction” and to the close of Professor Raleigh’s delightful 
and helpful book whose sane criticism puts these older nov- 
elists, perhaps for the first time, in their true relation and 
perspective with an alchemy of wit that turns our pleasure 
to profit and leaves it pleasure still. 


J. A. 








THE METAPHYSICAL BASIS OF MORALS, 


“Hie thee hither, 
That [I may pour my spirits in thine ear, 
And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round 
Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 
To have thee crowned withal.” 


In the temple at Sais dedicated to Isis, the Egypto- 
Grecian symbol of the Unconditioned, there stood upon 
one of the fanes the inscription : 

eyo eit wav TO yeyovds, kal dv, Kal éodpevov, Kal Tov 
€uov mémdov ovdeis mw Ovnros amexdduwe. (“I am all that 
was and is and shal! be, and no mortal hath lifted my 
veil.” ) 

No words can better express the scope and result of 
metaphysical speculations. From the days when the pa- 
triarch of Uz tormented himself by an obstinate search 
after the unsearchable down to the latest effort of German 
eclecticism to “solder close impossibilities and make them 
kiss’’, the human mind has attempted to devise solutions of 
those ultimate problems of life and being which will never 
cease to baffle and to allure. The unsuccess of these en- 
deavors is no argument against speculative reasoning, for, 
while failure may be disheartening, success would paralyze 
our energies. The possession of truth, were it possible to 
finite minds, would result in mental death, but the pursuit of 
it is life, and “ where there is most life, there is the victory.” 
“ Did the Almighty,” says Lessing, “ holding in His right 
hand ¢ruth and in His left search after truth, deign to 
proffer me the one I might prefer,—in all humility, but 
without hesitation, I should request search after truth.” 

The claims of metaphysics on our attention may be es- 
tablished by considering the paramount dignity of the 
sphere of ultimate ideas. Time, space, cause, matter, 
motion, force, thing, idea, nature, man, mind, reason, reality, 
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the will, beauty, truth, goodness, life, God, and immortality 
—these form the subject-matter of metaphysics, and any 
attempt, however imperfect, to deal with any one of them 
affords invaluable training to the highest faculties of the 
intellect. The very difficulties of these subjects are their 
recommendation, for the noblest powers need the severest 
exercise to develop them. 

We must not, indeed, overlook the remarkable unanimity 
with which the scientist and the spiritual adviser would fain 
dissuade us from this sphere of thought. As yet it is only 
partially true that 


“Physic of Metaphysic begs defense,” 


while there can be no doubt that the method ‘of the latter 
disinclines the mind to the reception of systems of dogma 
which may be pressed upon it trom without. Hence, per- 
haps, the vague disfavor with which it is popularly regarded. 
There is, however, no science or practical pursuit which 
does not lead its bolder followers to face from time to time 
questions deeper than it can itself answer, employing, as it 
does throughout, assumptions which sooner or later fail to 
be even practically satisfactory: there is no knowledge the 
interest of which does not depend upon the hints it gives of 
a wisdom more satisfying than the correct deduction of 
effect from cause in the realm of phenomena. 

It is the purpose of this sketch to consider what 
influence the achievements of speculative thought should 
have on the direction of conduct. This question can hardly 
be regarded as unimportant at a time when the teachings 
of scientists like Huxley and Karl Pearson and of sciolists 
like Grant Allen and Oscar Wilde, result, if followed to 
their logical conclusion, in leaving no basis for religion or 
duty. Empty shadows of the mind’s own throwing can 
hardly be expected to influence the actions of humanity, and 
to the methods of physical science and the speculations of 


fin-de-siécle criticism nothing in the universe gives any hint 


of a personal God or vindicates any possible meaning for 


human life. As a natural corollary of such views it is very 
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commonly maintained that our ideas of right and wrong are 
the inevitable result of the past history and development of 
the race, and that our characters are absolutely determined 
by inheritance and the struggle for existence forced upon 
us by our surroundings. Such speculation must in con- 
sistency treat the future as inevitable, and should it advocate 
specific duties we are conscious that it is relying merely on 
the mechanical effect of its appeals. Those who listen can- 
not feel called upon to make any effort to assimilate the 
doctrines inculcated, and they have a defence always ready 
to excuse to themselves actions (and still more inaction) 
from the suggestion of which they instinctively recoil. This 
mischief of philosophy only a more thorough knowledge 
of philosophy can cure. 

Again, in scientific procedure the student endeavors to 
free his observations and arguments as much as possible 
from any coloring which his individual faculties or inclina- 
tions might impart to them. In thus learning to understand 
nature he must put out of sight that part of himself which is 
different in principle from the nature which he studies. 
To recover the balance thus destroyed, to place subjective 
and objective truth in their proper relation, the only availa- 
ble means is the discredited study of the subjective side of 
thought — the careful regathering of the threads which 
have been persistently dropped. 

The scientist will say that he assumes the existence of 
objects; he has no doubt that the table at which he sits is 
real. We ask what he knows of the table, and, after a lit- 
tle reflection, he will say that under certain circumstances 
he receives from the table impressions of sight, hearing, and 
feeling, which he explains by the table being black, re- 
sonant, and hard. In other words he recognizes the table 
by sensations of his own which he calls the qualities of the 
table. Is the table, then, the sum of the qualities, — black- 
ness, resonancy, hardness, etc., —or has it an essence of its 
own in which these inhere and centre? The latter alterna- 


tive leads to the same result as the former. for essence is 
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knowable only by its manifested qualities, that is, by our 
sensations. Those simple and unvarying constituents of 
matter, those centres of energy, capable of interpenetration, 
which we call “ atoms,” are mere assumptions presupposed 
in the inferential calculation of phenomena, and wholly 
beyond the reach of sense-perception. 

Hence our knowledge ultimately depends upon a series 
of events, or phenomena of consciousness, which we de- 
scribe as black, loud, hard, sweet, rose-scented, and the like. 
We neither know, nor can know, anything of matter, ex- 
cept the impressions which it makes on our senses, im- 
pressions derived from the forces of which it is the vehicle. 
The blackness of a table, for instance, is not in the table, but 
in ourselves; it is a mode of our consciousness which can- 
not even be conceived to exist in the table, but arises in us 
as a consequence of molecular changes propagated from the 
eye to the brain by the optic nerve when ether-vibrations 
of a certain definite character fall upon the retina. All 
we know of matter is an agglomeration of sensations, with 
a background of possibilities of sensation. In the same 
way all I can say of myself, apparently, is that I am a series 
of states of consciousness, with a background of states of 
consciousness that might have been felt, and a future of 
states of consciousness yet to be experienced. 

The question then arises — how comes a series of states 
of consciousness to think of itself as ome, as a continuous 
being? Continuity of consciousness is inconceivable except 
on the supposition of a subject which continues after the 
transitory states have gone, remaining one and indivisible 
while they are multiple and complex. We can imagine a 
sensitive animal receiving any number of successive shocks, 


yet, unless it were possessed of memory at least, it would 
never reflect, “I felt this and that,” or anticipate a con- 
tinuance of its existence. Hence to our list of states of 
consciousness we must add corresponding recollections, 
fainter repetitions of previous impressions, and anticipations 
of impressions yet to come. These states of consciousness 
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follow one another in order of time: certain impressions 
are connected with certain others by their likeness; all re- 
collections and anticipations are also like their correspond- 
ing impressions, and recollections at least are connected 
with corresponding impressions as effect with cause. Thus 
our states of consciousness come to form a single system, 
a world of their own, a * cosmos” of experience, united by 
the ties of an order of time, likeness, and the relationship 
of cause and effect. 

These links are the work of the mind, acting upon the 
material given it in sensation ; and, since nothing but an in- 
ternal subjective unity can link our states of consciousness 
together from the subjective side, there must be in each self- 
conscious being —that is, each being that conceives of an 
“]”—-an inward unity, a self, an “ego,” which is not 
separated from the states of self-consciousness, nor is one 
or any number of them, but is a different side of our sub- 
jective experience which we may call “the spiritual prin- 
ciple” in man. 

Herbert Spencer, who seems in his “ Psychology” to 
adopt the opinion that the “ego” is nothing but the transi- 
tory state of the moment, in his “First Principles” asserts that 
a permanent subject or personality is the most certain of all 
facts, but is absolutely unknowable, because the object of 
knowledge must be different from its subject. That this is 
not the case is shown by experience. If we are conscious 
of personality — which Spencer admits — we have a know/- 
edge of it, and this knowledge of self is as certain and as 
true as the knowledge of external objects, for we are as ig- 
norant of the ultimate nature of the object as we are of 
the ultimate nature of self. 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you there, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower; but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.” 


The permanent nexus, which is never itself a state of 
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consciousness, but which holds states of consciousness to- 
gether, is discoverable every time that we call up past 
events by the aid of memory, for there must have been an 
“IT” to perceive and reflect, then, as there is an “I” 
to draw an inference now. While the apprehension of 
the self is not combined with every mental phenomenon, 
yet, when we apprehend ourselves as the subject of a 
present state, our knowledge of the self is as certain as our 
knowledge of the state. The objection that we have no con- 
ception of self in the first instant of existence is no objec- 
tion at all, for the concept cannot, in the nature of things, 
be synchronous with the first apprehension, as has been 
pointed out by Tennyson: 
“The baby new to earth and sky, 
at time his tender palm is pressed 


Against the circle of the breast, 
Has never thought that this is I. 


But as he grows, he gathers much, 
And learns the use of I and Me, 
And finds I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch. 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that bound him in, 
His isolation grows defined.” 


Now what do we mean when we call a certain sensation, 
— for instance, the sight of a white-draped figure in a grave- 
yard,—a delusion? In this case we certainly have some 
kind of consciousness, which is real in the sense that we 
feel it. The unreality, then, is only in our supposition that 
an object is in a certain place, at a certain time, where and 
when we conclude on other grounds that it cannot have 
been. That is, the collections of sensations which we call 
objects have taken their place in a certain definite system, 
a cosmos or world, of which all the parts are in relation to 
one another, and from one part of which we draw conclu- 
sions as to the other parts. How can this connection and 
relation exist in us, if it does not exist outside of us? 
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The idea of this connection and relation has arisen from 
the tendency of the mind to collect, arrange and unify. 
This is the clearest in the category of time. We attribute 
to the external world events in time because impressions 
which reach us from it are arranged in our consciousness in 
order of time. Only when we have formed the idea of our- 
selves as a unity do we grasp the conception of the uni- 
verse and its events as a unity, and only by reference to our 
own experience is this last phrase intelligible, so that we 
are able to speak of an object which is the centre of many 
impressions on our setises as “one in many”. But does 


, 


this belief of ours in external “unities’’, especially in the 
whole as one great unity, correspond to any external real- 
itv? To this question Kant gave no answer. That we 
cannot ourselves produce any sensation, he held to be 
evidence that something external, some unknown «, was 
concerned in each sensation, but of the relations of the un- 
knowns among each other, according to him, we can know 
nothing. This view is certainly opposed to common sense. 
Every action of our lives and every method of science is 
based upon the assumption that the relations we attribute to 
external objects are real. 

Every human being who has ever set a cause in motion 
to produce an effect inevitably assumes that the effect is 
connected with the cause. A man who fires a gun is en- 
tirely convinced, however false the conviction may be, that 
the effect which is translated to him by the sensation of the 
gun’s explosion is connected with the cause translated to 
him by the sensation of the pulling of the trigger: every 
man is sure that the unknown «x that causes the sensation of 
seeing a violent blow struck at a man is connected with the 
unknown y that causes the sensation of seeing the man fall, 
and this conviction is irresistible, even supposing it philo- 
sophically unfounded. So far, then, as any knowledge is 
possible to us, we know that some bond, not at first per- 
ceived, holds phenomena together in one whole on that side 
on which they are external to ourselves —that there is an 
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objective unity in nature, which is the source of all rela- 
tions between phenomena, and with which all phenomena 
are connected. The fact that this unity is distinct from 
phenomena, though never separate from them, is best ex- 
pressed by naming it a “ transcendental ” unity. 

We have reached the idea of this unity by transferring 
to the external world the conception of unity which we find 
involved in our own self-consciousness. We see reason to 
think that this unity is no fiction of our self-consciousness, 
but a discovery. What is the relation, then, between the 
external and the internal unity? It is natural to suppose 
that all relations by which they unite their respective phe- 
nomena are alike; some certainly are, as those of time, 
likeness, cause and effect. Either, then, these relations in 
the mind are by some predetermined harmony so corres- 
pondent to the relations of the universe, that the supposz- 
tion that they are those relations does not affect the conclu- 
sions deduced in practical life and science, or the relations 
are actually the same in both. In either case we find the 
two unities connected ; with the latter and simpler assump- 
tion we find them to be of common nature. We are en- 
titled, then, to abandon the vague term “transcendental unity 
of nature” for the concept “ spiritual principle in nature”’, 
and,— finding the relations permanent in nature which in 
ourselves are transient and conditional, fully realizable only 
when we contemplate some completely acquired knowl- 
edge,—we reach the conclusion that an eternal intelli- 
gence, realized in the related facts of the world, reproduces 
itself in us partially and gradually, communicating piece- 
meal, but in inseparable correlation, understanding and the 
facts understood, experience and the experienced world. 
This is no inconsiderable advance towards that insight 
which enabled a great metaphysician to say “ Fectsti nos ad 
Te, Domine, et inguietum est cor nostrum donec reqgutescat 
in Te.” 

Let us now endeavor to formulate and answer an objec- 
tion which may be made by the disciple of Tyndall and 
Herbert Spencer : 
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“IT am unable”, he says, “to follow your swift flight 
from the infinitesimal to the infinite. You have alluded en 
passant to atoms, and so have come much nearer finding 
sure ground. It is useless to try to pass beyond the fact 
that atoms are infinite in number, and, in our experience, 
absolutely unchangeable; that they are in continuous 
motion, the quantity of which, measured in energy, is also 
invariable. The whole world, as we know it, is based on 
these principles. These granted, we can trace the gradual 
emergence of the sun and planets from the original neb- 
ula, and, on our planet, the appearance, successively, of 
vegetable, animal, and human life. Man, too, by action and 
reaction upon his fellows, has gradually developed the 
habits of thought you call morality. If you wish to know 
more about this, you must grapple with facts, go back into 
history, and accumulate a solid basis of observations and 
comparisons the results of which you may eventually suc- 
ceed in embodying into fixed and unalterable laws of human 
conduct.” 

To this the metaphysician would reply: 

** We appreciate the worth of your researches, and are in 
no way seeking an easier path for ourselves by rushing into 
generalities. If our view does not appeal to you, we will 
adopt yours and see how far it takes us. You assume 
matter and motion ; but your matter is necessarily arranged 
in an order of space, and motion can take place only in 
time. You say that everything that exists is developed 
from these simple relations. We are unable to see how you 
bridge the gulf between mechanical and chemical relations, 
between these and the simplest cell which reproduces its 
organic form; between vegetable and conscious life. What 
foothold can you give us across the chasm between a series of 
states of consciousness and the single self-conscious being 
which passes all these states in review? We are inclined 
to consider the laws or principles expressed in these various 
ways as in themselves no more liable to change than atoms 
and energy. Do you not yourself postulate some single 
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connecting link between all these factors? Do you not 
find yourself compelled to think of nature or evolution or 
the potentiality of development as something independent 
of the phenomena from which you have formed your idea of 
them? How, without some such unifying assumption, can 
you conclude, from any number of observations that in- 
dividuals have died, the general law, ‘All men are mortal’”’? 

With this rejoinder to an objection the force of which 
there is no need to minimize, we resume the consideration 
of states of consciousness, in particular those expressed 
roughly by the single words hungry, angry, sad, won't. 
These feelings, while they lead us to no kind of knowledge, 
have great influence in determining our actions. They are, 
therefore, the elements of ethical knowledge, and their re- 
lations are the subject of the metaphysics of ethics. 

If we consider at any given moment what our feeling as 
to our immediate state of consciousness is, we probably sav 
“ pleasurable,” “ painful,” or, “ indifferent.’ If ‘ pleasura- 
ble,” there is a desire to continue in that state ; if “ painful,” 
we feel an aversion to continuance in it. If the opportunity 
of action occurs, the “ desire’’ and “ aversion” become mo- 
tives to action. We are also able to contemplate the same 
states of consciousness in the past or future or occurring to 
other persons beside ourselves. Our feelings in this case 
are much calmer: we “admire,” “approve,” or “ sympa- 
thize,” and from these feelings, too, “ desires,” and “ aver- 
sions ”’ arise, which also become motives to action. Hence 
we might conclude that at any particular moment our action 
was determined by the presence of a number of desires and 
aversions, arising in various ways and complicated by in- 
herited prepossessions; and that the resulting action was 
that in favor of which the greatest balance of desires and 
aversions inclined us. 

Such is the common psychological account of action 
and its motives; but it fails to explain the most ordinary 
experience. The desires and aversions concerned with 
our immediate surroundings are, for the moment, in- 
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comparably stronger than those which are the result of 
a wider view or of inherited tendencies — at least, if we 
can judge by the disturbances they cause to our inner 
life. By a moral man, according to all theories and prac- 
tice, we mean one who brings the violent motives to action 
under control of the calmer. History agrees with our con- 
sciousness in telling us that such control is possible. What, 
then, is the nature of that power which enables us to resist 
the passion of the moment, and to guide our actions by 
“ principle’? We fall back on the conclusion at which we 
arrived in the investigation of knowledge. Behind the 
series of feelings we found the “ ego,” always in connection 
with them, but not dependent for its existence on any one or 
more of them. No action, other than a mechanical or un- 
conscious one, can be achieved without the “ ego” exerting 
itself. No desire for an external object, no inherited passion 
from within, can result in action unless the “ego” identify 
itself with it for the time being. Now the “ego” always 
seeks an ideal, which is the satisfaction of itself. If its self- 
consciousness is only partially awakened, it may identify 
its satisfaction with the pleasure of the moment; but in 
proportion to its breadth of view, as it learns to “look be- 
fore and after,” it seeks satisfaction in some wider object. 
The mass of mankind tind such an object in social position, 
wealth, love, patriotism; philosophical and religious minds 
tind it in beauty, virtue, devotion, holiness. In following 
these objects the self finds pleasure from time to time, satis- 
faction seldom or never. According to the Hedonist these 
ideals are only more complicated forms of the desire for 
pleasure: man, he urges, naturally desires his own pleasure, 
and that of others only in so far as he participates in it by 
sympathy. But this explanation is now discarded as in- 
adequate by most of the authorities on ethics, deeply as it 


b] 


has entered into popular “ scientific” conceptions. Disin- 

terested benevolence is admitted to be a fact by writers who 

recognize no basis of ethics but the physio-psychological, 

and relegate the whole subject to the region of evolution, 
x 
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where it concerns the biologist, who investigates its origin, 
not the metaphysician, who has to do with the fact of its 
existence. 

Now, without going into the question of the genesis of 
instincts, we know that pleasures are measurable by quality 
us well as by quantity, and that all persons who are capable 
of appreciating both give a marked preference to that mode 
of existence which employs their higher faculties, though 
they know it to be accompanied by a greater amount of dis- 
content. The best explanation we can find of this fact is a 
sense of dignity which all human beings possess in one 
form or another, and which is so essential a part of the hap- 
piness of those in whom it is strong, that nothing which 
conflicts with it can be, otherwise than momentar ily, an ob- 
ject of desire. The end of action which the most worthy 
persons follow is an ideal. This personal dignity, though 
never separate from the course of phenomena, is independent 
of them. Inducements, desires, impulses, may arise from 
phenomena or from our animal nature, but w// is the ex- 
pression of self, and cannot be satisfied except by a princi- 
ple which is independent of phenomena. This principle 
the self finds in the attempt to realize the Eternal Being 
which manifests itself in it. Of the validity and importance 
of this endeavor every man is conscious, — not that he can 
express it in scientific terms, but that every lesser aim dis- 
satisfies him. This sense of personal dignity in man is the 
feeling that his being is derived from a source higher than 
himself, and this dependence on a higher power constitutes 
a continual appeal to him to purify himself, as that power is 
pure. The will that strives to obey this appeal is not merely 
a factor in man’s nature, it is his inmost being,— it is his 
own se/f, brought into relation with the constant flow of the 
phenomena of consciousness. 

This spiritual principle in man is the final authority in 
ethics, and its development is the goal of conduct. It may 
be urged that no one, except the acting subject, can be 
the judge as to the course of action best suited to attain the 
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end proposed. The tyrant and the libertine will plead the 
same inner compulsion as the hero anc the saint. But if 
we follow out the analogy with a lower form of knowledge 
we are reminded of the fact that certain sensations, valid in 
so far as they were really felt by the subject, could yet be 
called “ delusive”’ in the sense that they led to conclusions 
inconsistent with the conception of the world as an or- 
ganized whole. The belief that the whole cosmos exists as 
a moral unity may seem at first to be a romantic aspiration 
far beyond the realm of experience. But such a moral 
unity may be present in some real sense to the eternal con- 
sciousness, the spiritual principle in nature. If our own 
being is to possess a moral unity, this can be brought about 
only by correspondence with the moral unity of the Eternal 
Being as manifested in ourselves : 

“Truth for truth, and good for good! The Good, the True, the Pure, the 


Just, 
Take the charm “ For ever 


” 


from them, and they crumble in the dust.” 


Looked at from another side, morality is such a develop- 
ment of our own nature as implies a corresponding develop- 
ment in the nature of others. Hence we reach the basic 
principles of the moral law: — Act so as to treat humanity, 
whether in your own person or in that of another, always as 
an end, never as a means: — Act so that your conduct may 
be taken as a law for all men: — Take nothing to be a good 
which is an object of competition. 

It is from history that we best learn the nature of this 
good which lies apart from competition. At the earliest 
stage at which we can imagine man as self-conscious, we 
find him in family and social relations, in which he acts 
with self-restraint towards other persons, out of respect 
towards them as persons, and not with the idea of 
ultimate advantage to himself. He has a dimly-con- 
ceived purpose to found a family, in which well-being may 
be the permanent possession of changing individuals. In a 
later stage of development he has the idea of devotion to the 
state, and at this stage the previous achievements of moral 
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thought receive confirmation from being formulated in laws 
and customs. Only on the basis of a highly-developed 
state-life was philosophy able to treat the separate virtues as 
parts of one whole, and so give a stimulus to the pursuit of 
virtue for its own sake. The treatment of virtue by Plato and 
Aristotle remains unchanged to the present day, but the great- 
est development of the practical ideal was achieved not by 
any system of philosophy, but by the Christian religion, 
which broke down the artificial barriers of state-life, and 
declared all men, as brothers, to be equal objects of moral 
obligation. 

The Hedonistic philosophers have contributed greatly to 
moral progress, not so much in consequence of their doc- 
trines as in spite of them. The state of society in which 
human beings are freer and _ better-disposed is, pre- 
sumably, more pleasurable than that in which disorder 
and malice prevail, and utilitarians, imagining that they 
were seeking the pleasure which is the accompaniment of 
goodness, became absorbed in the active pursuit of good- 
ness itself,—a result more creditable, it would seem, to 
their hearts than to their heads. 

The present age has before it a multitude of problems 
which clamor for solution. The due partition of time 
between imperative claims which are at variance with each 
other, the conflict between capital and labor, the battle be- 
tween theology and physical science, the issue of the move- 
ment which calls itself “ socialism,” and appeals to us in 
the name of “God and the people”, the limits, if such 
there be, of veracity —these are questions which philosophy 
seems unable to solve, but it can at least clear away the 
complications which surround them, and give the moral 
faculty a clear view of the situation on which it has to pro- 
nounce its verdict, impressing upon it at the same time the 
necessity of a severe scrutiny of the various incentives to 
action. 

Philosophy can also guard against another danger. At 
certain epochs in their lives individuals find their own sense 
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of right at variance with precepts which law, religion, or 
custom, have imposed on them. This difficulty might lead 
them to abandon their private judgment or to revolt against 
established morality, did not philosophy point out that all 
detinite precepts are necessarily limited in their validity to 
a particular sphere, and that due respect for the spirit of 
the whole is not inconsistent with the deliberate refusal of 
obedience in some one point. 

The principles of philosophy above set forth possess the 
merit of being eminently practical in their bearing on con- 
duct. No observation of the actions of mankind, no evolu- 
tionary theories as to the progress of human nature in the 
past, can make it clear to us by logical demonstration how 
we should strive to act in the future: this must be the work 
of the living human soul, which, when it has become de- 
veloped by the practice of morality, can assimilate the data 
of ethics and by an organic process throw out ideals for the 
future. These practical ideals must be looked upon as par- 
tial representations of one great moral unity, just as the 
phenomena of consciousness are partial realizations of the 
inner unity of the self. 

It may be asked, * Why follow a long train of reason- 
ing and examine different theories merely to reach a con- 
clusion of which we were certain before, namely that the 
first principle is a moral unity?” A little child is certain 
that the house in which it lives is not ruled by any unknown 
power, yet dim shapes peer out of unexplored corners and 
dusky shadows flit along the walls. Some day the child 
summons up courage to face the shadows and explore the 
corners, and the sense of security that ensues, when they are 
found to be harmless compensates, for all previous fears. So 
when a man who has looked into the ultimate questions of 
being and sounded the currents of modern inquiry, finds 
that the result does not contradict his previous centralizing 
and unifying conclusion, he begins to grasp some portion of 
a wisdom more satisfying than the correct deduction of 


effect from cause in the realm of phenomena: he becomes 
ve 
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convinced that he is living sub specie eternitatis, and that 
the approval of a Higher Being is the aim of human life. 


“Thy duty do? rejoined the voice, 
Ah, do it, do it, and rejoice ; 
But shalt thou then, when all is done, 
Enjoy a love, embrace a beauty 
Like these that may be seen and won 
In life, whose course will then be run; 
Or wilt thou be where there is none? 
I know not, I will do my duty.” 


Joun FEARNLEY. 











CONTEMPORARY FRENCH POETS. 
I. THE PARNASSIANS. 


After the bankruptcy of Romantic poetry toward the 
middle of this century, French verse divides with Baudelaire 
and Banville into two currents, the former with his Decadent 
successors, cultivating an eccentric irregularity and finding, 
as one of the latest of his Symbolist followers puts it, /a 
nuance la seule fiance, their sole reliance in impressionist 
shading ; while the latter cultivates regularity and polished 
definiteness of outline, and bequeathes his method, though 
not his lightsome spirit, to the Parnassians, whose chief rep- 
resentatives I propose to study here. All of these share the 
pessimism of the Decadents, but in place of their subjective 
display of feeling that suggests to the pathologist hyper- 
wsthesia, if not emotional hysteria,’ they show the dignified 
reserve and stoic calm of the philosophic mind. 

It is curious and possibly significant that two of the men 
we are about to study are not French by birth, and one of 
them not even by descent. Leconte de Lisle, though older 
than either Baudelaire or Banville, for he was born in 1818 
in the island colony of Réunion, did not remove per- 
manently to France till 1847, and so began his literary 
career later than they.’ His “ Poémes Antiques” were not 
published till 1853, when the position of Banville was already 
secure. His own ascent of Parnassus was more laborious. 
As late as 1867 he could secure but two votes in an election 
to the Academy that resulted in the choice of Sardou, and 
it was not till 1886 that he entered that body, taking the 





'This thought is developed in Max Nordau’s “ Degeneration,” which 
however, the writer had not seen when the above was written. 

? He died in 1894. French criticism of his work may be found in Pel- 
lissier’s Mouvement Litteraire, p. 282; in Lanson’s Littérature Frangaise, 
p. 1,036; in Brunetiére’s Poésie Lyrique and Littérature Contemporaine ; 
in France, Vie Litteraire, i., 95, and Lemaitre, Contemporains, ii., 5. All 
these have been consulted in the preparation of this essay. 
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seat made illustrious by Victor Hugo, who had been one of 


the two to favor his former candidacy. 

Meantime his literary baggage had been enlarged by 
* Poémes et Poésies” (1855), * Poémes Barbares”’ (1859 
and 1862), and * Poémes Tragiques” (1884.) He had dis- 
tinguished himself also by admirable translations of The- 
ocritus and Anacreon, Hesiod, Homer, Sophocles, and 
€schylus. He had essayed Horace also, had practised his 
pen in criticism, and had written two books of a decidedly 
radical tendency, a popular History of Christianity and a 
Republican Catechism, which it is but just to say were both 
published anonymously. But whatever might be the spirit 
of his politics, into his poetry he carried always the temper 
of a scholar and a lover of the classic poets, from whom he 
learned that objectivity which marks his opposition both 
to the Romantic school in general and to its rebellious off- 
spring, Baudelaire, though it is shared in a measure by 
de Vigny and Gautier. Kesembling Banville in his prefer- 
ence for classical themes, he differs wholly from him in the 
serious purpose of his verse, which, indeed, has no meaner 
aim than to present a philosophy of religious thought, to 
show the gradual unfolding of the ideal life in the human 
mind, to trace its tentative reachings into the legendary past 
and the hidden future of the race. 

His philosophic calm was a refreshing novelty in 1853, 
and earned him the name “First of the Impassives.” He 
protested both by precept and example against “the cry of 
the heart,” the * professional use of tears,” and such like 
romantic devices. All subjectivity seemed to him a cor- 
ruption and cheapening of art, while a great poet and an 
irreproachable artist were to him “identical terms,” Hence, 
though he would have hesitated at Flaubert’s oracle: ‘“ The 


’ 


idea is born of form,” he naturally gave more heed to the 
chastened perfection of his prosody than the romanticists, 
while allowing his verses less freedom than Banville. They 
are, indeed, the most regular of the period, for the most part 


classic alexandrines after Boileau’s heart, or, if the ro- 
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mantic type of that verse appear, it will be in its simplest 
form. His rhymes, too, are stately though usually rich and 
often rare. In this, as in his style, he approaches the 
splendid brilliancy of Hugo, while nearly attaining the 
clean-cut cameos of Gautier. But his precision, his self- 
possession, his perfect control of all the processes of poetic 
art inspire in the general reader respectful admiration 
rather than hearty sympathy, and make him particularly 
the poet’s poet. 

In his philosophy this student of religions is as pessi- 
mistic, as skeptical, as Baudelaire or de Vigny. He makes 
his Cain, or “Qain,’ as the name is spelled in recent 
editions, bid defiance to his Judge in these words : 

“ Thou sad, thou jealous God, who veilest thy face, 
Thou lying God who saidst thy work was good, 
My breath, thou molder of the antique clay, 
Some day shall rouse thy victim quivering. 
Thou shalt say: Pray! and he shall answer: No.”! 

Like Lucretius, his study of religions has not made him 
love religion. Like Gautier, his only divinity is beauty, 
and as we should expect in the classical scholar, it is plastic 
beauty, beauty of form that most appeals to him. His in- 
terest in religious manifestations is really the interest of re- 
volt. For all his apparent calmness he is militant at bot- 
tom, thoroughly in touch with the restless skepticism of an 
epoch that is seeking a new basis for ethics, and, because it 
finds none, is forcing itself ever to renew its conviction of the 
insufficiency of the old moral sanctions by striving to realize 
in poetic fancy the various solutions that mankind has con- 
ceived for the eternal problem of life. 

He brings to this task a spirit repelled by the philistine 





'It is said that only the intercessions of de Heredia rescued this poem 
from the flames. The lines cited are: 


“ Dieu triste, dieu jaloux, qui dérobes ta face, 
Dieu qui mentais, disant que ton ceuvre était bon, 
Mon souffle, o pétrisseur de l’antique limon, 
Un jour redressera ta victime vivace, 

Tu lui diras: Adore; Elle repondra: Non.” 
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egoism of Parisian society, and fascinated by the over- 
powering forces of Nature as he has seen her in his native 
tropics. So he comes to look on life as a struggle between 
the soul and the earth-spirit, in the body and in the world. 
Thus impressed and oppressed by “ the magnificent indiffer- 
ence” of the powers that sway the world, he says of Nature: 
“For him who knows to penetrate thy paths, 
Illusion wraps thee, and thy surface lies! 


Beneath thy furies, as beneath thy joys, 
Thy force is conscious of no joy nor rage.” ! 


His study of history casts a shadow of deeper dis- 
couragement on his vision of life, but he finds in it the dis- 
traction that Lucretius found in watching the sea-fight from 
the hill, recovering his serenity in the contemplation of far- 
off suffering, and relief from the puzzle of his own life in 
the cyclopean struggles of his giant city, Henokia, where 
Cain rises from his tomb to justify his rebellion by making 
God the author of his crime, and declares that he will 
avenge himself by preserving mankind from the threatened 
destruction of the deluge and by aiding them to shake off 
the dominion of “thy priests, wolves with ravening jaws, 
gorged with fat of men, and thin with rage,” 
shall come when Cain foresees that “God shall annihilate 
himself in his sterility.” This “ protest,” as a French critic 
has called it, “of the body against pain, the heart against 
injustice, and reason against the unintelligible,’ has natu- 
rally suggested to many the Prometheus of A¢schylus and 


until the hour 


the Gratus homo of Lucretius (i., 66). But in our day the 
contradictions of nature have become more acute, its anti- 
nomies more obvious, and the need of a solution urges 


'Ravine de Saint-Gilles. The lines cited are: 
Pour qui sait pénétrer, Nature, dans tes voies, 
L’illusion t’enserre et ta surface ment! 
Au fond de tes fureurs, comme au fond de tes joies 
Ta force est sans ivresse et sans emportement. 

Compare a Foret Vierge, La Fontaine aux Lianes, La Panthére 
Noire, Le Faguar, Les Eléphants, Midi. \n Effect de Lune and Les 
Hurleurs nature is a destroyer. Rarely she shows a milder face, asin Claire 
de Lune and Bernica, more rarely still her sublimity (.Soemmei/ du Condor.) 
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itself more imperiously on the human heart as science en- 
larges the borders of our knowledge and nourishes our in- 
tellectual pride. And, so it is fitting, that “Cain” should be 
elaborated with all that archeology and anthropology have 
to teach of primitive man. 

Other poems in this connection deal with heathen and 
Hellenic legends, and many of them show the same curious 
preoccupation with death that haunted Gautier and Baude- 
laire. Such titles as “ Dies Irae,” * Solvet Seclum,” “ Les 
Spectres,” “ Fiat Nox,” ‘* Mort du Soleil,” “ Aux Morts,” 
sufficiently suggest the nature of these lugubriously beauti- 
ful aspirations toward Nirvana. “O divine Death,” ex- 
claims the poet, “ deliver us from time, number, space, Give 
us back the repose that life has troubled.”’ One cannot re- 
press a little smile of irony as one pictures Leconte de 
Lisle at his desk filing these verses, and living on, toying 
with despair. 

From the primeval man and Hebrew tradition the poet 
turns to the more sympathetic mysticism of India. Indeed 
he has confessed his attachment to Buddhism and its con- 
templative founder, some part of whose esoteric philosophy 
has passed into the “ Vision de Brahma” and the “ Bag- 
havat,” though “ Cunacepa ” takes us back to the still more 
primitive philosophy that it is not the love of Nirvana but 
the love of Jack and Gill that makes the world go round. 

In passing from India to Greece de Lisle finds freer ac- 
tion and greater beauty, but a moral horizon always fatalis- 
tic, bounded by the grave, and saved only from melancholy 
speculation by national glory and personal activity. So he 
paints them in their myths and their worship of beauty. In 
two dramas, whose stately simplicity suggests and almost 
rivals that of A2schylus, he has told the tales of Helen and 
Orestes. Briefer pieces recount the hapless daring of Khi- 


ron, overbold to conceive better gods than the Olympians, 





' Et toi, divine Mort 
Affranchis-nous du temps, du nombre, de espace 
Et rends nous le répos que la vie a troublé. (Dies Irae). 
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and of Niobe, who mourned the vanquished Titans. Others 
are pure idyls of beauty, suggesting Theocritus in all but 
his unrivaled naiveté.’ 

From Greece we are borne to a field as different from it 
as the Ganges. The Great Migration inspires pictures of 
fierce energy and passion* and the weird mythology of the 
Elder Edda, as told in his legend of the Nornes, serves as 
the psychological preparation for the ascetic teaching of 
the early Christian missionaries. Everywhere, from Ice- 
land to the Ganges, the poet had found that reflection led 
men to puzzled dissatisfaction with the course of the world, 
but nowhere did he find life held a less precious gift than 
by the race that produced the “ Bard of Temrah” and in- 
vited the * Massacre of Mona.”’ 

Of all the world-philosophies the medieval christian 
system is least sympathetic to Leconte de Lisle. Here first 
we find the purely satiric vein as in “ Un Acte de Charité,” 
a subject borrowed from the Rhenish legend of Bishop 
Hatto, who burned the mendicants in his ‘empty granary, or 
in the “ Paraboles de Dom Guy,” a sermon of mediaeval 
directness on the seven deadly sins and their embodi- 
ments in the age of the preacher. More completely object- 
ive are other poems that help us to realize the crushing 
weight on the medieval mind of its belief in hell. Es- 
pecially the dehumanizing religion of old Spain, where all 
colors are heightened and all passions intensified, has been 
ruthlessly presented in its barbarity,.® while recently pub- 
lished fragments of de Lisle’s posthumous “Etats du 
Diable ” show that the subject haunted him still.’ 

The question of the ages finds no answer in Leconte de 
Lisle. To those who think they know the answer he has 
only a message of warning. But for those who can enjoy 
poetry, apart from its teaching, he has much more than that. 

. 1E. g. Glaucé, Klytie, La Source. c 

*E.g. Le Massacre de Mona, La Mort de Sigurd, Le Coeur de Hjal- 

mar. 


3E.g. L’Accident de don Inigo, LeFéte du Conte, Dona Xiména. 
4In the Revue des deux Mondes, 1894. They deal with the Borgias. 
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“There are hours,” says Lemaitre, “ when you are infamous 
enough to find that Lamartine says ‘Gnan-Gnan’ and Hugo 
‘Boum-Boum, when the cries and apostrophes of de Mus- 
set seem childish. Then you can enjoy Gautier; but there 
is something better. Never mind if you haven't the great 
Flaubert at hand. Even he has too much feeling. Just 
read Leconte de Lisle. For a moment you will have vision 
without pain, the serenity of Olympians, or of Satans ap- 
peased.” 

In 1866 Leconte de Lisle joined with several younger 
poets in “Le Parnasse Contemporain,” which being fol- 
lowed by two like volumes in 1869 and 1876, gave to the 
group the name “ Parnassians,’ by which was meant the 
school that prized above all else purity and beauty of form. 
Many of the group have attained really remarkable excel- 
lence in this kind, though their production, as is usual with 
poets of their type, is small, slow, and labored. The best 
continuation of Leconte’s spirit is in the Buddhistic poetry 
of Jean Lahor (Dr. Cazalis)' and the marionette-plays of 
Maurice Bauchor.? His peculiar art has been best learned 
by de Heredia, who perhaps has bettered the instruction. 

The recent popularity of this writer is interesting, for it 
marks a revival of a stricter taste and a reaction against 
the fantastic license of the school of Baudelaire, the Natu- 
ralist and Symbolist poets who have been most in evidence 
in recent years, and to whom we may recur hereafter. De 
Heredia, as his name suggests, is a Spaniard, born in Cuba 
(1842). Indeed it is a little disquieting to see how many 
foreign names one meets in this literary generation, though 
any literature might be glad to welcome such a guest. He 
is the supreme flower of the Parnassian cultus of form, 
most picturesque and so impersonal that his verses have 
not even the vague pessimistic gloom of de Lisle, but only 
a sort of expansion of heart at heroism and natural beauty, 
which it will be noticed is the most universal sentiment we 








'L’Illusion, 1888 and, enlarged, 1893 


® Tobie, Noel, Sainte Cecile, Mystéres d’Eleusis (1889-1894). 
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can conceive. His work, hardly bulkier than Gray’s, shows 
the same meticulous polish, and the reticence of a conscious 
artist who is never ready to lay aside the literary file. His 


J 


sonnets would suggest the “Cameos” of Gautier, save that 


he has learned, perhaps from Verlaine and his Symbolist 


Decadents, the fascination of a delicate vague suggestion of 


the subjective that we miss in that hierophant of art for art. 

His style is rich and highly colored, but more condensed 
and precise than that of any modern French poet, unless it 
be Sully-Prudhomme.' His subjects are drawn from his 
recollections of his native Cuba, or out of the wonderful 
history of the old Spanish conguisadores, from one of whem, 
a companion of Cortez, he is himself descended. The 
scenes and traditions of his youth are reflected everywhere, 
but with them and in them appears the careful literary and 
scientific training of his student years at Havana and Paris. 

Out of this combination of a tropical environment, heroic 
ancestry, cloistered training in the humanities, and the latest 
results of modern investigation in the precise studies of the 
Ecole des Chartes, came a half-cento of sonnets so com- 
pactly built that every word adds at once to the imagery 
and to the melody. What a study, for instance, in the mar- 
riage of compression and sonorousness is this sonnet on the 


” 


“Conquérants,” some part of whose beauty may not have 


evaporated even from this rhymeless but linear translation :* 


“ Like flight of falcons from their native quarry, 
Fatigued with bearing their proud misery, 
From Palas de Morguer brigands and captains 
Sailed drunk with brutal and heroic dreams. 


1 The closest analogues to the sonnets of Les Trophées (1893) are to be 
found in the sonnets of Sully-Prudhomme’s Epreuves and Fustice. 
? Comme un vol de gerfauts hors du charnier natal, 
Fatigués de porter leurs miséres hautaines, 
De Palas de Morguer, routiers et capitaines 
Partaient, ivres d’un réve héroique et brutal. 
Ils allaient conquérir le fabuleux métal 
Que Cipango mirit dans ses mines lointaines, 
Et les vents alizés inclinaient leurs antennes 
Aux bords mysterieux du monde occidental. 
Chaque soir espérant des lendemains épiques 
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| “They went to win the metal fabulous 
Cipango ripens in its distant mines 

And steady tropic winds sloped their lateens 
To the strange borders of the western world. 


“ Each evening of an epic morrow fain, 
The tropic sea’s phosphoric azure glow 
Charmed with mirage of gold their slumberings ; 


“Or bent on prow of the white caravels 
They watched the climbing in a sky unknown 


” 4 


Of new stars from the bosom of the sea. 





| This whole piece is a study in rhetoric and harmony that 
will repay the most exact analysis, and the same heroic 
epoch has inspired a whole group of sonnets as well as sev- 
eral poems that depart from this favorite form of the Par- 
nassian muse.' Other sonnets are bits of pure description 
among which one notes and admires the wholly exotic tone 
of the Japanese *“ Samourai,” the dazzling colors of “ Blason 





L’azur phosphorescent de la mer des Tropiques 
Enchantait leur sommeil d’un mirage doré ; 

Ou penchés A avant des blanches caravelles 

Ils regardaient monter dans un ciel ignoré 

Du fond de Océan des étoiles nouvelles. 





[The following attempt to transfer to an English sonnet some of the 
elusive beauty of the French original, while a forgone failure, will not, it is 
hoped, be deemed an impertinence.— Eprror. 


Like flight of falcons from their native nest, 

Fatigued to bear their haughty miseries, so 

From Palas would brigands and captains go, 

Of brutal and heroic dreams possessed ; 

They sought the metal fabulous to wrest 

That in far mines Cipango ripens slow, 

And steady trade-winds their lateens bent low 

lo the mysterious borders of the West. 

From eve to eve, of epic morrows fain, 

The phosphor-azure of the tropic main 

Would charm their slumbers with mirage of gold, 

Or, o’er the prows of their white caravels bent, 

From out the ocean’s depths they would behold 
New stars ascend an unknown firmament. | 





'E. g. Conguérants d’ Or, of which some lines on the setting sun are de- 
servedly famous. A translation of Bernal Diaz’s “ Chronicle” is a further 
witness to Heredia’s loyalty to ancestral memories. 
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Céleste,” and the cold enamelled brilliancy of the * Récif 
de Corail,”’ while there is even a breath of human sympathy 
in “La Médaille Antique” and “Sur un Marbre Brisé,” 
and this note is carried also into the * Sonnets Epigraphes,” 
where there is a touch of the high-souled melancholy that 
befits the representative of a race whose past glories seem 
to contain no promise for the future. 

In Leconte de Lisle the muse seemed to flee our in- 
hospitable age; in Heredia she wrapped herself in splendid 
imagry and philosophic contemplation. Meantime a more 
genuinely popular note was struck by Manuel and Coppée, 
who cultivated the descriptive poetry of common life and so 
made themselves the poetic representatives of the na- 
turalistic school though they are less thoroughgoing in medi- 
tating that thankless muse than the vociferous Richepin’ 
or even than the occasional ventures in this field of Mau- 
passant and the versatile Verlaine. Both Coppée and 
Manuel compromise a little with idealism, approaching per- 
haps most nearly to the model Saint®Beuve had set up for 
himself in the “ Pensées de Joseph Delorme.” “I have 
tried,” he says, “ to be original in my fashion, humbly, like 
a bourgeois, watching closely the soul and nature, naming 
things of private life by their common names, but trying to 
relieve the prosaic side of these humble details by descrip- 
tions of human sentiments and natural objects.” In this 
style Manuel®* printed three collections of poems, “ Pages 
Intimes” (1866), “Pendant la Guerre” (1871), and 


* Poémes Populaires” (1871), which won so great a popu- 





' The last six lines are peculiarly praiseworthy : 
De sa splendide écaille éteignant les émaux, 
Un grand poisson navigue a travers les rameaux, (/.e. of the coral) 
Dans l’onde transparente indolemment il rode. 
Et brusquement, d’un coup de sa nageoire en feu, 
Il fait dans le crystal morne, immobile et bleu, 
Courir un frisson d’or, de nacre et d’émeraude. 


? Chansons des Gueux, 1876; Les Blasphemes, 1884. 


3 Born 1823. He has published also a fourth collection of poems, “ En 
Voyage,” 1881, and several popular dramas. His profession is pedagogy. 
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lar success that a selection from them, “Poésies del’ Ecole et 
du Foyer” has been made for the use of French schools. 
This domestic genre was almost immediately adopted by 
Coppée.’ who calls Leconte de Lisle his master, though he 
seems rather an original genius of a secondary rank. He 
has written much in prose fiction and the drama, but it is as 
a poet that he must be studied, for it is the poetic element in 
his prose and the epic or lyric note in his dramas that gives 
them their peculiar charm. He began as a true Parnassian, 
an artist in verse who rejoiced in his handiwork and was 
skilled in all the mysteries of the craft, though not without 
some taint of sentimental tinsel and a little of Gautier’s in- 
difference to the moral bearing of his work. Typical of 
this period is “J.es Intimités,” while four years later the 
langorous coquetry of “ Les Humbles,” whose facile suavity 
and fleeting grace suggest Banville, strikes quite another, a 
deeper, and possibly also a higher note. Here with studied 
simplicity and a beauty not without its sternness, he wrote the 
lyric of poverty and self-denial, the poetry of democracy. 
We see a band of emigrants forced to leave the only land 
they know and looking to the future less with hope than 
with frightened anxiety ; we are shown the nurse who re- 
turns from her city charge to find her own cradle empty, the 
son who toils his life out for his mother, and the domestic 
troubles of a “ Petit Epicier.” That Coppée’s sympathy for 
the “ Humbles”’ was genuine, earlier pieces, such as “ The 
Blacksmiths’ Strike” and “ Angelus” attest, though he 
lacks sustained energy and occasionally falls into a jesting 
triviality that grates on a sensitive ear. All this is laid 
aside, however, in “ Pendant le Siége,” poems that ring 








' Born 1842. He collaborated in the “ Parnasse Contemporain” of 1866. 
His poems are collected under the titles: Le Reliquaire, 1866; Intimités, 
1868 ; Poémes Modernes, 1869; Les Humbles, 1872; Le Cahier Rouge, 1874; 
Olivier, 1875; Pendant le siége, 1875; Exilée, 1876; Les Mois, 1877; Le 
Naufrage, 1878. His dramatic work dates from 1869, and various volumes of 
prose tales have appeared since 1880. Critical articles on Coppée may be 
found in Lemaitre, Contemporains, i., 79; in France, Vie Littéraire, i., 156; 
in the Journal des Débats (Hebdom.) Sept. 15, 1894; in Revue Bleue, Jan. 
26, 1895. 
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with a true patriotism in defeat, and indignation at the 
Commune, that “insurrection of instincts without a country 
and without a God.” These cries of pain are followed by a 
little group of * Promenades et Intérieurs” which are per- 
haps the best poetic expression of modern Parisian life. 

But the sobering effect of 1871 soon gave place to a 
gentler vein of poetic narration, suggesting now the dryad, 
now the faun, and occasionally the satyr. The domestic 
idyl has seldom found a prettier expression than in “ Jeunes 
Filles’ and “ Les Mois,” and in a few later poems such as 
“La Téte de la Sultane” and “La Vieille” he has re- 
vealed an unsuspected tragic strength that his dramas at- 
tempt in vain.’ But itis for his stories of the Parisian work- 
man and lower middle class that Coppée will be remem- 
bered, for whether writing in prose or verse he is essen- 
tially a story-teller. Indeed, in recent years he seems to 
have doubted whether poetry was the fittest vehicle for a 
sympathetic expression of democratic realism. In lyrics, at 
least, “the mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,” and a 
truly realistic description of prosaic conditions will be more 
effective in prose. Hence “Contes Rapides” (1888) has 
more readers, though less artistic value than “ Les Hum- 
bles.” 

Allied to the Parnassians by the chastened severity of 
his style, though gradually separated from them in recent 
years by his more sympathetic subjectivity, is the philosopher 
among French poets, Sully-Prudhomme,’ who was born in 
Paris in 1839, and began the study of engineering, an exact 
discipline that may account for some qualities in his poetic 
work. His first essay in verse, “ Stances ” (1855), won im- 
mediate popularity for its delicate elegiac sentiment, and 
convinced the poet of his calling. Possessed of an inde- 


1 His best tragedies are Severo Torelli and Pour la Couronne; the best 
comedies, Le Luthier de Cremone and Le Trésor. 

*Les Epreuves, 1865; Les Solitudes, 1869; Les Destins, 1872; Vaines 
Tendresses, 1875; Le Prisme, 1886; and two epics, La Justice, 1878, La Bon- 
heur, 1888. Critical notices in Lemaitre’s Contemporains, i. 31 and iv. 199; 
in France’s Vie Littéraire, i. 156, and ii. 36; in Brunetiére’s Littérature 
Contemporaine, 81, and also in his Poésie Lyrique au xix siécle. 
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pendent fortune and affected with a weakness of the eyes, 
he abandoned his profession and gave himself up to poetry, 
at first wholly in the lyric and elegiac manner, polishing 
trifles with an amateur’s delight till at last his vocation for 
serious and philosophic subjects appeared in his striking 
preface to a translation of a portion of Lucretius’ poem on 
“The Nature of Things,” (1869). From this time meta- 
physics struggled with poetry, till they fairly got the upper 
hand in the epics “Justice” and “ Bonheur,” the best of 
the few long poems in modern French literature. 

But from the first his poetry had been thoughtful, as- 
piring to sound new depths “ in the ocean of the soul” and 
taking for its field “ all human*history and human nature.” ’ 
While essentially realistic, Sully-Prudhomme is not as 
pessimistic as most of his fellow poets. He sees good in 
evil’? and has a healthy faith in the value of struggle and 
action. He sees all the baseness that exasperates Baudelaire, 
but he believes that the spur of pleasure and ambition will 
unconsciously lead society upward, and for the declamatory 
gloom of de Musset’s * Rolla’ he has only indignant im- 
patience, basing his opposition to the Romantic ma/adie du 
stécle in a rational positivism.’ It is interesting, and a little 
amusing to contrast the realistic psychology of love in 
* Jeunes Filles” or in “ Femmes,” with the nebulous senti- 
ment of Lamartine or the gush of Musset. None has ever 
caught so well as he, says Lemaitre, the awakening of love 
in a boy, his thrill at the caress of a young girl and later 
his manifold and hidden loves, the delicious beginnings of 
the first real passion, the pain of jealousy, intensified by the 
feeling that he is powerless to add to the happiness of her 
who has preferred another. The style of this work, as of 
all that follow, combines the precision of the Parnassians 
with something of the oratorical swing of Hugo, and finds 





'“ Le Vase Brisé,” the most popular and hackneyed of the “ Stances” 
is not characteristic of the collection. 

2 E.g. the close of “ Amerique.” 

3Cp. Foug, Parole, Dans la Rue. 
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in the development of metaphor and in the sonnet its fullest 
and favorite expression. 

“Les Epreuves” is a collection of these sonnets, more 
sombre than “ Stances”’ and more philosophic. He groups 
his poems under the heads Love, Doubt, Dream, Action. 
His Doubts reach their sharpest articulation in the * Cri 
Perdu ” of the forced laborers on the pyramids that “ mounts 
rises, seeking gods and justice, while for three thousand 
vears Cheops, beneath that huge monument, sleeps in un- 
alterable glory,” but they find their most philosophic ex- 
pression in such lines as “ God is not nothing, but God is no 
one, God is all,” or “Strange truth . . . that the uni- 
verse, the all, should be God, and not know it.” Such 
thoughts lead him to self-forgetful reflection, to dreams of 
communion with universal nature from which he rises to 
the more hopeful strains of An Avant, Roue, Fer, Monde a 
Un, Les Témératres, true poems of this age of exploration, 
invention, and research. His Zenzth, a little later, is a 
noble hymn to science, grand in its simple and sober 
imagery as it tells in Miltonic lines the advance of the 
human mind and closes with a superb vision of #ronauts 
who, to extend the bounds of knowledge, ascend ever 
higher in their self-immolation till they sink lifeless : 

“ Ye cast your bodies, a last weight, to earth, 


And letting fall the veil of mystery, 
Ye finished your ascent uncompanied.” ! 


Though as a disciple of Comte Sully-Prudhomme must 
needs cautiously add that their immortality is in their work 
and example, in the loving memory of mankind. 

The war and its disasters, that roused in Hugo an elo- 
quent but false and sentimental cosmopolitanism, filled 
Sully-Prudhomme with a nobler patriotism. “I have a heart 
for my country that overflows her borders ; The more I am 
French the more I feel myself human.” If he is not yet 





' Vous les avez jetés, dernier lest, A la terre 
Et, laissant retomber le voile du mystére 
Vous avez achevé lascension tout seuls. 
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naturally hopeful, he is stronger for the experiences of 1871. 
The “ Solitudes ” of 1869 had been almost feminine in their 
delicate melancholy, a note that can be most readily caught 
from these lines on a boy’s first days at boarding school, a 
favorite declamation piece in France: 
* Leurs blouses sont trés bien tirées, 
Leurs pantalons en bon état, 


Leus chaussures toujours cirées, 
Ils ont Pair sage et délicat. 


“ Les forts les appellent des filles, 
Et les malins des innocents ; 
Ils sont doux, ils donnent leurs billes, 
Ils ne seront pas commercants. 
“Oh! la legon qui n’est pas sue, 
Le devoir qui n’est pas fini: 
Une réprimmande recue : 


Le déshonneur d’étre puni! 


“Tis songent qu’ils dormaient naguéres, 
Douillettement ensévelis, 
Dans les berceaux, et que les méres 
Les prenaient parfois dans leurs lits.” 


In the “ Vaines Tendresses” of six years later this mel- 
ancholy has become more profound, the revelation of the 
sources of human suffering more complete. To the author 
of “ Rendez-vous,” half poetry, half music, the world seems 
not more evil but more sad, and in “ Voeu” the poet, in a 
Malthusian mood, noting how “multitudes increase upon 
this plague-infested earth,” determines for sweet compas- 
sion’s sake, to let his “ best-loved son, who shall never be 
born, remain in the nameless realm of the poteutial. Better 
guarded than the dead, more inaccessible, thou shalt not 
issue from the shadow where once I slept.”* Both this col- 
lection and the “ Destins”’ of 1872 end with verses on Death, 
the great consoler. 





! Demeure dans l’empire innommé du possible, 
O fils le plus aimé, qui ne naitras jamais. 
Mieux sauvé que les morts et plus inaccessible, 
Tu ne sortiras pas de l’ombre ou je dormais. 
Compare also the Vo/upté and Souhait of this collection. 
cc 
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The philosophic mind whose progress has been traced 
in other collections, is the warp and woof of “ Les Destins,” 
which grapples with the fundamental antinomies of life. 

“The world 
Hides a profound accord of balanced destinies 
Not small nor bad it is, nor great nor good 
To thee who makest each being serve all others, 
Nothing is good or bad but all is rational. 
Measuring never by my petty fortune 
Evil or good I tread my narrow path 
Calm, as an atom in the void, and vow 
My humble part to thy whole masterpiece. 


” 2 


This brings us naturally to “Justice” and “ Bonheur,” 
the two great French philosophic poems of this century. 
The former is divided into vigils, where alternate sonnets 
and replies of three quatrains and a couplet keep up a sort 
of dialogue between the aspirations of the poet in his search 
for Justice and the cruel mockery of his experiences. Each 
sonnet marks a step in his inquiry which is conducted in 
rigid logical sequence. Among men, as among States, the 
poet discerns only selfishness, and nature has taught him 
the pitiless doctrine of its struggle for life and the survival 
of the fittest. This negative part of the work is more satis- 
factory, and possibly more sincere, than the positive, which 
seeks the categorical imperative in the demand that each be 
accorded its true worth, so that from each the best may be 
drawn for all. The poet finds Justice at last only where he 
felt it at first, in his conscience, and sacrifices the con- 
sistency of his reasoning to his soul’s sincerity. 

In “ Bonheur” also the heart plays tricks with the cob- 





2 L’univers 


Cache un accord profound des Destins balancés 

Ni petit ni mauvais, il n’est ni grand ni bon 

Pour toi qui fais servir chaque étre A tous les autres, 
Rien n’est bon ni mauvais, tout est rationnel. 

Ne mesurant jamais sur ma fortune infime 

Ni le bien ni le mal, dans mon étroit sentier 

Jirai calme, et je voue, atome dans l’abime, 

Mon humble part de force, 4 ton chef-d’ceuvre entier. 
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webs of the brain. The moral appears to be that we can 
imagine no condition of life better than our own, that the 
mind, like a kaleidoscope, can only rearrange its sense-per- 
ceptions, that we form our picture of heaven by negation of 
evil and elimination of pain. But if there is no pain, there 
is no incitement to effort, and existence lacks its purpose 
and motive power. 

This thesis the poet undertakes to prove by the exper- 
ience of Faustus and Stella, two lovers parted on earth and 
united in an extra-terrestrial paradise, very like earth save 
that its inhabitants are vegetarians, delighted 

“To see no longer hanging in the shambles, 
Corpses laid open, 
That human flesh, nourished by other flesh, 
May nourish some day worms.” ! 

They live rather on odors and flowers, their joy is in 
harmony of colors, and in a love freed from the exigencies 
of physical existence. No wonder this Laila Rookh para- 
dise did not satisfy Faustus, and he turned to the pursuit of 
knowledge. ‘“ A torment broods over my joy,” he says, for 
beneath the most charming object I long to know what it 
conceals.” In short, “ the evil of the unknown had already 
tempted him.” The exposition that follows of philosophic 
systems and scientific theories is admirable as a poetic /our 
de force, but it brings Faustus no nearer his goal, till he 

“ Lets sink unsatisfied at last his brow 
On which the wing of doubt beats sure of prey.” ? 

Now first can the plaint of mankind that has been ever 
ascending and filling all space reach the ears of Faustus 
and Stella. They lack the joy of sacrifice to make their 
felicity supreme, 





'Qu’il fait bon ne plus voir pendre a la boucherie 
Les cadavres ouverts, 
Pour que humaine chair par d’autres chairs nourrie 
Nourrisse un jour des vers. 


2? Le fant6me du vrai ‘ 
Laisse enfin retomber son front inassouvi, 
Que bat l'aile du doute assuré de sa proie. 
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“For man enjoys not long without remorse, 
Aught save the goods he buys by struggles dear. 
True joy is only in the sense of worth,” ! 


From this moment the poem breathes a loftier and more 
sympathetic spirit. Faustus will descend to earth to teach 
men higher wisdom, though he must suffer with them. But 
long ages have elapsed since their change of state, and they 
find the human race vanished from a globe now peopled 
only by plants and animals. Nor will they repeople it, for 
without its torments life would lose its grandeur, a grandeur 
that made it preferable to the blissful existence whence they 
came. So they leave earth again, reconciled by their mar- 
tyrdom of will to the joys of paradise. The conclusion is a 
curious paradox. Life is sorrowful and sad, but it would be 
worse if it were better. True happiness, it seems, involves 
sacrifice and suffering, and as Lemaitre has suggested, 
*“ Bonheur” might as well be called “ Malheur.”’ 

The great service of Sully-Prudhomme to French poetry 
is that he has best translated into its language the new 
range of emotions of our scientific age. He is simple, 
strong, sincere, possibly even too conscientious and too 
labored in his eagerness to unite the fullest truth with the 
greatest art. ‘“ Perhaps no poet,” says Brunetiére, “ ever 
lived the life of his contemporaries more fully, none has 


ever translated better its noblest unrest.” 
B. W. WELLs. 


1Car ’homme ne jouit longtemps et sans remords 
Que des biens chérement payés par ses efforts 
I] n’est vraiment heureux qu’autant qu’il se sent digne. 














































MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS AS A CRITIC, 


While there are few living American writers better 
known or more heartily admired than Mr. Brander Matthews, 
it has long seemed to me that the public does not sufficiently 
appreciate a special phase of his versatility. What that 
phase is, will be learned from the title | have given this 
paper. Mr. Matthews is a playwright, a story-teller, a com- 
poser of vers de société, a genial humorist, a bibliophile, a 
professor in Columbia College, and all, or most of these 
facts are known to the public. The variety, the wit, the 
charm of his writings are familiar to the people that read 
the magazines as well as to the people that read books; the 
wit and charm and sincerity of the man are familiar to his 
friends ; but I doubt if his friends or the reading public, al- 
though they may be acquainted with his essays, whether in 
their detached or collected form, are fully cognizant of the 
fact that their favorite writer is entitled to high rank among 
our living critics. Now we have too few genuine critics, 
living or dead, to be able to afford the extravagance of 
sinking one of them in a novelist, a playwright, a humorist, 








or even in a professor, and I purpose, if possible, in this 
brief appreciation, to try to keep Mr. Matthews posing as a 
critic long enough for a satisfactory sketch to be made of 
him in that attitude. But this is not putting the matter 
fairly, perhaps, for Mr. Matthews has already collected his 
critical work into four easily obtainable volumes, and so has 
done all that can justly be expected of him. If, therefore, 
my sketch of him in the réle of critic be unsatisfactory, the 
blame must be laid on my own defective eve and unsteady 
hand. 

The four volumes that sum up Mr. Matthews’ work as 
a critic are entitled, respectively, “ French Dramatists of 
the Nineteenth Century” (1881 and 1891), “ Pen and Ink” 
(1888), “Americanisms and_ Briticisms” (1892), and 
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* Studies of the Stage” (1894). A small book on Ameri- 
can Literature, made up from articles contributed to S*¢. 
Nicholas, is announced for publication next fall, but neither 
this nor his scattered essays will be considered here. The 
four volumes named represent our critic fully and well, for 
each stands for a distinct phase of his critical endowment 
and of his accomplished work. In his “ French Drama- 
tists’ he appears as a scholarly specialist, the product of 
whose serious and sustained labors is a treatise of perma- 
nent value as well as of present interest. In * Pen and Ink” 
the subtle critic appears combined with the kindly humor- 
ist, and the result is a book that charms while it enlightens. 
In “ Americanisms and Briticisms” the critic and humorist 
displays in fuller measure that sturdy, but never overbear- 
ing love of country that has made him one of the most dis- 
tinctively national of all our writers, and the result is a vol- 
ume that incites to patriotism and stimulates to the pursuit of 
high ideals in life as well as in literature. In “ Studies of 
the Stage” the critic returns to the field of his earliest 
labors, but lays aside to some extent his rédle of scholarly 
specialist and allows us to perceive that like a true humor- 
ist he loves Charles Lamb, that like an old theatre-goer and 
playwright he loves Paris, and that like a good patriot he 
loves America and New York. 

I wish I were a competent critic of the drama from the 
point of view of dramatic construction, and that | were more 
familiar with the dramatic achievements of France, in partic- 
ular, in order that I might feel qualified to speak with some 
authority about Mr. Matthews’ most elaborate work of criti- 
cism. I do not possess the proper qualifications, however, 
and I cannot speak with authority. Yet it is possible for a 
worker in one field of literature or art to pass more or less 
valuable general judgments upon the work of another in a 
different field. It is possible, I think, for one specialist to 
recognize the thoroughness and soundness of the methods 
of research followed by another specialist ; and it may hap- 
pen that his recognition may be more stimulating and valu- 
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able, because less biased and prejudiced, than that vouch- 
safed by rivals in the same field. It is only on some such 
grounds as these that I can at all justify my attempt to ap- 
praise the merits of the “ French Dramatists of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” 

“1 am not sure but that what most pleases me in the book 
is the evidence it gives of the courage possessed by its 
author. It requires considerable courage for a young 
writer (“ The French Dramatists” appeared in 1881) to de- 
vote an enormous amount of conscientious labor to a phase 
of contemporary literature, and to a little-understood phase 
of a foreign literature at that. With a student preparing 
his thesis for a doctor’s degree, the case is, of course, differ- 
ent, and after all such a student usually chooses as the sub- 
ject of his lucubrations a classical theme fully weighted 
down with real or sham dignity. Criticism of contem- 
porary work in the nature of the case lacks finality, and 
while many men are willing to devote a hasty sketch to it, 
we find few willing to devote a careful treatise) Yet with 
all due regard to the past, we are assuredly still more 
vitally concerned with the present, and I am by no means 
certain that the preponderating study devoted by us to the 
work of our ancestors over that of our contemporaries is not 
due to our better understanding of the principles of histori- 
cal research than of those of philosophical criticism. Be 
that as it may, I heartily admire the courage evidenced by 
this serious attempt to trace the development of a contempo- 
rary phase of foreign literature. 

That it is a serious and successful attempt is apparent to 
any careful reader. The easy style, the general absence of 
foot-notes, the brevity of the book might, indeed, tempt the 
casual reader to believe that it is a mere sketch and not 
what I have already termed it, a serious and worthy trea- 
tise. But a labored style, a superfluity of foot-notes, and 
portentous length are by no means essential to a serious 
and worthy treatise. Full knowledge of the subject in 
hand, general knowledge of literature and life, sympathy, 
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enthusiasm, and a love of truth that shrinks at no self-sacri- 
fice are essential to such a treatise, and I| find them all in 
Mr. Matthews’ book.’ Of the hundreds of plays produced 
by Frenchmen during this century, he has read a large pro- 
portion, and has seen many of them acted. He has studied 
the development of the drama in every country and period, 
and has looked at each play of importance as something to 
be acted, not as something to be read. His point of view is 
therefore that of the scientific specialist, and he has pro- 
duced a book that is a model of its kind. But he is some- 
thing more than a dramatic critic who knows his business. 
He is a man who, having read and travelled widely, has 
thereby enlarged his knowledge of life and his human 
sympathies. He possesses, too, an abundant humor, that 
makes his judgment as kindly as it is keen. This is but to 
say that Mr. Matthews’ critical work is informed and 
thorough as befits a scholar, and sane, sympathetic, and 
sincere as befits a man. 

To prove the truth of these assertions to the satisfaction 
of even the most exacting reader would be difficult any- 
where, and is clearly impossible in a piece of impressionist 
criticism. I may, however, be able to give a few grounds 
for the judgments I have just ventured to pass. The second 
chapter of the book under discussion is devoted to M. 
Victor Hugo, who is, perhaps, the writer of all moderns 
that most severely tries the sanity of a critic. He has tried 
Mr. Swinburne’s sanity to such an extent that the result 
long ago ceased to be doubtful. That Mr. Matthews, how- 
ever, has stood the ordeal unscathed must be apparent to 
anyone who will study his treatment of * Hernani.” There 
is in it nothing hysterical, nothing subservient or extrava- 
gant. Its dominant note is sanity, but not the psuedo-sanity 
of the eighteenth century, which was often but another 
name for inappreciation. Our latter-day critic possesses too 


'A comparison of “The French Dramatists” with Dr. Joseph Sarrazin’s 
scholarly monograph “Das Moderne Drama der Franzosen in seinen Haupt 
vertretern ” (a later book) is by no means to the disadvantage of the Amer- 


ican work. 
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sound a judgment not to perceive clearly that “ Victor Hugo 
is not a great dramatic poet of the race and lineage of Shak- 
spere,” but he has too keen an appreciation of what is true 
and beautiful in art not to perceive with equal clearness that 
“Victor Hugo is a great poet, although not a great dramatic 
poet.” These two balanced judgments are fused by a 
genuine enthusiasm into certain fine concluding paragraphs, 
too long to be given here, but to which the reader may be 
referred with confidence. 

Almost as good as the chapter on Hugo are those de- 
voted to Dumas fére and Eugéne Scribe: fully as good is 
that on Emile Augier, with whose masculine genius Mr. 
Matthews is in entire sympathy. But even in dealing with 
the author of that excellent comedy, “Le Gendre de M. 
Poirier.”' Mr. Matthews’ admiration is kept within just 
bounds, a feat which it is needless to say grows easier when 
he has to deal with M. Alexandre Dumas ji/s and M. Vic- 
torien Sardou. The cleverness of the latter dramatist, as 
illustrated, for example, in the well-known use of the scrap 
of paper in the *“ Pattes de Mouche,” receives some neat left- 
handed compliments that serve well to prepare the reader 
for the rapier thrusts at M. Octave Feuillet in the chapter 
that follows. It is a broadsword, however, with which Mr. 
Matthews thrusts at M. Feuillet, when in his resumé of the 
dramatic work of the decade, 1881-1891, he says of the lat- 


ter’s “ Parisian Romance”: 


The sudden death of a dissipated atheist at the supper table just when 
he is proposing a toast to Matter strikes me as tricky, cheap, childish; as 
Dr. Klesmer, in “ Daniel Deronda,” said of an aria of Bellini’s, it indicates 
“a puerile state of culture —no sense of the universal.” 


Here is a home thrust, indeed, yet with a broadsword, as 


'T cannot help feeling that perhaps, “ Le Gendre de M. Poirier” is not 
as great a work of art as Mr. Matthews holds it to be, but I am hardly en- 
titled to an opinion on the subject. Antoinette seems to me to be too much 
of a heroine and too little of a flesh and blood woman. I should be almost 
tempted to say that Francine of “ Maitre Guérin ” (a less successful play) is 
a better character but for the fact that she is plainly indebted for her exist- 
ence, as Mr. Matthews has observed, to the noble figure of Marguerite Claes 


in Balzac’s great novel, “ La Recherche de l’Absolu.” 
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I have said, not with a rapier; but,if another metaphor 
may be allowed, we have here a piece of criticism that 
clears the air with the efficacy of a stroke of lightning. 
Fortunately, however, our genial critic is not compelled to 
make much use of his heavier weapon. MM. Labiche, 
Meilhac, and Halvéy are more to his liking than M. Feuillet, 
and although he has to say some sharp words about M. 
Emile Zola, he is too fully alive to the latter’s great epic 
and lyric powers to be wanting in a courtly, if somewhat 
distant admiration. In short, the main note of this volume 
as of all good criticism, is hearty admiration tor what is true 
and worthy. 

In “ Pen and Ink” Mr. Matthews has given us what is 
to me not only his most charming book, but one of the most 
delightful books of our generation. I forget that it is made 
up mostly of previously published essays and think of it asa 
book per se—a book that can be read through at a sitting, 
and then taken up again and again. There is not a dull page 
in it, which is equivalent to saying there are many wise 
ones. Certainly there is a deal of common sense, a most 
rare and acceptable form of wisdom in the essay on * The 
Ethics of Plagiarism” which I should be tempted to recom- 
mend to the plagiarist-hunter were [ not sure that his small 
brain would never let him know what hit him, if indeed it 
let him him know that he had been hit at all. There is also 
a deal of common sense hid snugly away in the banter of 
“The true Theory of the Preface "— a bit of clever humor 
which I shall not spoil by attempting its condensation here. 
The essay that follows on * The Philosophy of the Short 
Story” is more serious in tone and is, perhaps, Mr. Mat- 
thews’ most important contribution to formal criticism. It 
belongs to the very limited class of authoritative essays — 
essays whose value is the same in kind, if not in degree, with 
that of a definitive treatise. In other words it may be fairly 
termed an achievement in criticism just as the two sketches 
that follow it may be called a feat of criticism. These 
sketches are brief appreciations of Mr. Frederick Locker 
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(now Mr. Locker-Lampson) and Mr. Austin Dobson who 
are appropriately designated as “Two Latter-Day Lyrists.”’ 
Good contemporary criticism always partakes more or less 
of the nature of a feat, and this is especially true when the 
critic has to pass judgment upon a personal friend. The least 
straining of the praise bestowed will offend the reader who 
knows or suspects the relationship, as well as the friend 
himself, if his nature be at all sensitive. If the critic be 
transparently sincere, he can, perhaps, avoid the Charybdis 
of flattery, not to speak of the rapids into which our mod- 
ern log-rollers have pushed their logs, yet his very sincerity 
is not unlikely to cast him upon the Scylla of deprecia- 
tion. But depreciation, however slight, is an infallible sol- 
vent of friendship, and friendship, the Greeks have taught 
us, is the best part of life; the man, then, that criticizes his 
friend takes his life in his own hands. From the ease and 
spontaneity, however, apparent in Mr. Matthews’ tributes to 
his two English friends, I should infer that he was hardly 
aware of the danger he was incurring. This means that he 
was not self-conscious, and perhaps we find just here the 
reason why his two sketches are models of their kind—as 
delightful to the general public as they must have been to 
Mr. Locker and Mr. Dobson. 

Of the three remaining essays, I confess that I could 
easily spare one, although I should not mind seeing it trans- 
ferred to “* Americanisms and Briticisms,” if its author is 
desirous of preserving it on account of the original data it 
contains. This is the paper entitled “ The Songs of the 
Civil War,” which, while in excellent taste, appears to me 
to be but a slight performance and out of place in a vol- 
ume of such distinction and charm as “ Pen and Ink.” But 
I should not willingly part with the disquisition “On the 
French spoken by those who do not speak French ;” and I 
should pull a revolver as well as a royal flush on any indi- 
vidual so lost to all sense of propriety as to suggest that a 
self-respecting American citizen could do without “ Poker- 
talk” after having once read it. Mr. Matthews is an auth- 
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ority on the short story and the French drama, but he is 
more than an authority on poker; he is the tried and true 
knight-champion of that high-born and winsome, but often 
calumniated damsel. I cannot conceive of any more de- 
lightful treat for a native American with a sense of humor 
and a knowledge of our national game—and what true 
American is without these? —than a first perusal of this 
essay, unless, indeed, it be a game of poker with the author 
of “ Poker-talk.” 

The buoyant patriotism of this unique closing essay of 
* Pen and Ink” makes the transition from that volume to 
“Americanisms and Briticisms” natural and easy. At 
least this is true for an American reader, although I should 
hardly say that it is true for the average British reader if 
Mr. Augustine Birrell’s review’ of the book is to be taken 
as typical of the way a Briton often fails to understand the 
spirit of an American writer, especially if the latter chance 
to be of a humorous turn. “It is rank McKinleyism from 
one end to the other,” is Mr. Birrell’s judgment upon what 
he calls “a pleasingly-bound little volume.” Mr. Birrell is 
nothing if not epigrammatic, but he seems to forget the 
dangers that beset this style of writing. The sentence I 
have just quoted illustrates these dangers strikingly, for it 
shows that Mr. Birrell is as far from understanding the true 
nature of the McKinleyism, of which he writes so glibly, as 
he is from appreciating the real spirit in which Mr. 
Matthews wrote his book. For he immediately proceeds to 
quote a sentence from the American essayist to the effect 
that “every nation ought to be able to supply its own 
second-rate books, and to borrow from abroad only the best 
the foreigner has to offer it.” As if a true McKinleyite 
would not dread the pernicious influences of “the best the 
foreigner has to offer.” far more than the influences of that 
foreigner’s second best— always supposing, of course, that 
a true McKinleyite could stop to think of distinctions be- 
tween best and second best (except, perhaps, in the matter 


' Included in his Men. Women, and Books. 
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of giving sops to the rich) in the presence of the horrible 
spectre evoked by the mere mention of the Unspeakable 
Foreigner! McKinley and Matthews! This is indeed a 
brilliantly logical combination, almost fit for a presidential 
ticket ! 

No, in spite of Mr. Birrell, Mr. Matthews is not a Me- 
Kinleyite, nor is he an anarchist, as the unwary British 
reader might inter trom his countryman’s reference to the 
bomb contained in the American book. Neither is any 
“wrath” to be discovered in our amiable critic or in his 
pages. I grant that there was some force in Mr. Birrell’s 
point as to the invidiousness implicit in the distinction be- 
tween best and second-rate, but it would seem that he 
pushed his point too far. I grant, too, that Dr. Fitzed- 
ward Hall, writing in the Academy, made good certain 
philological points against the volume we are consider- 
ing, such points having, when made against a piece 
of pure literature, as complete a lack of tangibility as their 
geometrical congeners. But I am sure that neither Mr. 
Birrell nor Dr. Hall has ever thoroughly comprehended 
the purpose of the book they criticized. 

Mr. Matthews did not set out to defend the American 
use of “ elevator ” for “ lift,” or to laugh at the English lady 
who wrote her brother in America to hold himself in readi- 
ness to cross the Atlantic, as he might “ have to come over 
on a wire,” or to gird at the Saturday Reviewer's cock-sure 
and invincible ignorance, or even to take up arms for 
American spelling. He was hunting down other game, al- 
though his keen wit did occasionally lead him off on a side 
scent. And the game he was hunting down was a legiti- 
mate object of sport, and at the same time a noxious beast 
most fit to kill —a beast which we dignify too much when 
we call it the colonial spzrzt. 

That Americans have in the past shown too great sub- 
servience to British literary judgment and taste, and that 
many of our countrymen continue in this state of bondage 


is a tact too patent to be denied. That such subservience 
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should be exterminated, whether by ridicule or by serious 
argument, is a fact equally patent. Exactly how the ridi- 
cule and the argument are to be applied are questions on 
which I should not like to have to'pronounce a decided 
opinion. It does, perhaps, seem a little hard on Miss Rep- 
plier to have Mr. Matthews proffering friendly advice as to 
the authors she should do her quoting from; and yet it is 
impossible to deny one’s self the wish that so clever a 
woman would develop an independent spirit, and by crit- 
icising, at least at times, writers of her own country render 
more positive and valuable services to a literature she is well 
fitted to adorn. This, I suspect, is mainly what Mr. 
Matthews wished to say in those pages devoted to Miss 
Repplier that gave Mr. Birrell such unnecessary concern. 
Mr. Matthews himself appreciates Charles Lamb just as 
fully as Miss Repplier does, and has written charmingly 
about him. He has even written, as we have seen, an entire 
book on a phase of foreign literature; certainly a most il- 
logical thing for a rank McKinleyite to do. But he has not 
neglected to praise his own countrymen when they have 
done worthy work, and he has therein displayed, in my 
judgment, sound sense, good taste, and wholesome patriot- 
ism. I know at least one American scribe who is deeply 
grateful to him for a piece of kindly criticism which, 
whether deserved or not, came at a time when encourage- 
ment was greatly needed. It is in praise not in blame that 
Mr. Matthews does his best and main critical work, which 
is fitting in the author of the sound essay on “ The True 
Duty of Critics” that finds itself in this volume. It is 
hearty praise that is the dominant note of the much-needed 
appreciation ot Cooper republished here, as well as of the 
discerning tribute to Mark Twain’s best story. It is hearty 
praise, finally, coupled with discriminating patriotism that 
underlies the dedication of “Americanisms and Briticisms ” 
to that countryman of ours who has written the best biogra- 
phy of an American man of letters and the most notable 
recent treatise on a great English poet, Professor Thomas 
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R. Lounsbury, of Yale. If this be McKinleyism, | am 
anxious to abjure my free-trade principles. 

‘‘ Studies of the Stage” offers less occasion tor com- 
ment than the volumes that preceded it. The “ Prefatory 
Note” shows plainly the point of view of the writer, who 
argues “that dramatic literature must approve itself as 
drama first, before it need be discussed as literature.” If 
this seem to the casual reader a self-evident proposition, he 
may be requested to attend a class in English literature in 
one of our colleges, or else to read through a few text-books 
on the subject. When he has finished such a course of 
training, he will be pretty sure to welcome this small book 
as a much-needed contribution to the study of what must be 
regarded by every unbiased critic as the highest achieve- 
ment of the human mind in art. Of the essays that make 
up the volume, the most valuable is that on “The Drama- 
tization of Novels”’ which, while not equal to the masterly 
essay on the “Short Story,” is nevertheless clear-cut in its 
analysis and lucid in its expression. The second paper de- 
scribing the “ Dramatic Outlook in America” is optimistic 
with the optimism of a man who is, above all things, sane. 
The essay that follows is an accurate and therefore de- 
lightful description of “The Players,” the club founded in 
New York by Edwin Booth, and then we have a character- 
istic paper on “Charles Lamb and the Theatre.” After 
Lamb we are introduced to “Two French Theatrical 
Critics” —M. Francisque Sarcey and M. Jules Lemaitre, 
who are sketched with the light, sure touch that we re- 
cognized in the essays on Mr. Locker-Lampson and Mr. 
Dobson. In conclusion, we have three brief papers on 
themes that always take our critic at his best, on “ Shakspere, 
Moliére, and Modern English Comedy,” on “ The Old Com- 
edies,”’ and on the timely propriety of making “ A Plea for 
Farce.” It is hardly necessary to add that with this list of 
subjects Mr. Matthews could not help putting together a 
book that should instruct as well as charm. 

But this article has already exceeded the limits usually 











allotted to impressionist criticism, and it is time to cry halt, 
although there are many things still that I should like to 
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{| say. I have not commented sufficiently on the grace- 
j | ful ease and effectiveness of Mr. Matthews’ stvle when 
| it is at its best; nor have I, perhaps, laid enough stress on 
| the fact that his stvle is not always at its best, owing, doubt- 
less, to the hurry incident to periodical publication. Such 
comment is not needed, however, by so trained and ex- 
perienced a writer, and the reader can without difficulty 
' | judge in this matter for himself. Yet, I cannot part from 
Mr. Matthews, the critic, without expressing a hope which 
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| I shall not be sorry to have him take as an exhortation. It 
seems to me that, judging from what he has already given 
us, we have the right to expect from his pen in the future 
critical work of even better quality and higher aims. In- 
| deed, I am going to be bold enough to tell him definitely 
what he ought to do for us. He ought to write that ex- 
haustive biography and study of Moliére which is so needed 
in our literature, which is perhaps the most needed treatise 
on any foreign author at the present time. For this noble 
task Mr. Matthews possesses every qualification. No man 
living knows and loves Moliére better than he does. No 
one has a more exact and technical knowledge of the acted 
it drama. No one can bring to the work more genial humor, 
more sound tact, more serious purpose. In fine, I must pro- 
test that I do not exaggerate when | maintain that Mr. Mat- 
| thews owes us a “ Life and Works of Moliére.” 
| 7 W. P. Trent. 
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